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From a Digest Fan 

Sir: . . . Your coverage of news on the 
art front, your defense of both the initia- 
tive and the conventional (as long as both 
represent “good art”), and the down-to- 
earth interpretation of all this has made 
your journal the most sought-after peri- 
odical on my desk. 


—JOHN RICHARD CRAFT, 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Gottlieb’s Totems without Taboos 

Str: Attacks on artist Gottlieb’s “picto- 
graphs” or “totems” are all too frequent 
to be convincing. I haven’t seen many of 
his works, but each I have seen gives 
me deep satisfaction. “Deep” because the 
arrangement, the choice of colors and 
the execution are simple and strong. It is 
beyond “archeology.” If inspiration from 
the American Indian is undesirable, then 
cubism (born of African sculpture) is also 
taboo. 

. The American totem and pictograph 
are potentials for a great American art. 
The step is only in its infancy. It is a way 
back to simplicity, from our overly com- 
plex society. A release from “sweetness 
and light” that have, for so long a time, 
ruled the critics and ruined “art.” 

—L, ZOuTE,, 
North Rose, N. Y. 
[Reader Zoute’s case is upheld on page 16 
of this issue.—ep.] 


Honesty Is the Best Policy 


Sm: It is rare indeed to discover forth- 
right criticism of a modern art show. Par- 
ticularly when such an exhibit is staged 
by the indubitable Whitney Museum [See 

Dicest, Jan. 1] . 


Perhaps the day = sobriety and simple, 
understandable terms in art analysis has 
arrived at long last. 

My warmest congratulations -to Mrs. 
Reed for her uncompromising honesty and 
to you for giving her frank review such 
prominent space. 

—ROCKWELL B. SCHAEFER, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: Except for Rico Le- 
brun’s retrospective show of drawings 
at Jepson Art Institute, the holiday sea- 
son offered no new exhibitions here, 
though one important one will have 
opened in the second week of 1950. 
This, at Pomona College, Claremont, is 
an exhibition of 30 paintings planned 
to epitomize the development of Ameri- 
can landscape painting from the Hud- 
son River school, represented by Crop- 
sey, Kensett, Whittredge and others, 
through the “golden age” of Inness, 
Wyant, Homer Martin, Ryder, Hunt, 
Blakelock and Keith, to American Im- 
pressionism as represented by Twacht- 
man. Various museums and private col- 
lectors have lent the pictures. This ex- 
hibition should be welcome in a region 
which has been deluged with contempo- 
rary or “old master” art but, in recent 
years, has seen little of nineteenth-cen- 
tury American painting. 

The Lebrun drawing show, at Jep- 
son’s through Jan. 31, is large and re- 
vealing. The artist is introduced by a 
graceful drawing of a woman, dated 
“Rome, 1932” and, like several others 
here, lent by the Fogg Museum. This, 
and most of the drawings done in the 
1940s, including the well-known Seated 
Clown and the exceptionally graceful 
one of a fat woman in a dust storm, 
are drawn in exquisitely sensitive con- 
tour-line and delicate tone. Even the 
lame beggars end human wrecks of the 
late ’30s are drawn in this way and 
appeal as powerful but graceful pieces 
in a tradition which goes back to Tie- 
polo and the Renaissance. 

The ’40s saw Lebrun change with 
seeming abruptness. Contour drawing 
was not entirely abandoned, but it be- 
came secondary to powerful lines which 


cut through flesh, instead of going. 


around it. The first subjects were bulls 
and horses, and the line was often used 
to express the thrashing agony of these 
animals when wounded. And as the 
years passed the subjects changed from 
tortured animals to tortured humans 
and those who do the torturing. 

These drawings are shocking but un- 
deniably expressive of things typical 
of our era. Many of them deal with 
soldiers and others taking part in the 
Crucifixion, a subject with which Le- 
brun has been working for a long time. 

A clue to his recent dynamic drawing 
is contained in a lengthy statement he 
wrote to Donald Bear, director of the 
Santa Barbara Museum. Pointing out 
that, while painting he draws constant- 
ly “because drawing is the admirable 
tool for research,” Lebrun says: “I am 
at this point only interested in drawing 
as animation of line pertinent and fit 
to the dramatic, not descriptive, pur- 
pose. . . . I now draw with color in 
mind. . . . Incalculable changes take 
place on the way to the finished paint- 
ing. Line and color interact, mobile 
and alive.” 

The Los Angeles Art Association ex- 
hibited 979 works by 668 artists and 
provided 33 artists with their first com- 
prehensive showings during 1949. This 
non-profit organization has made a re- 
markable record of being the first to 
bring to public attention artists who 
later gain reputation and honors. 
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Revival at the Metropolitan 


AN’ LONG LAST, conversation about contemporary Ameri- 
can art at the Metropolitan Museum is being turned 
into concrete action. Following a nation-wide tour by 1949- 
appointed Curator, Robert Beverly Hale, and a series of con- 
ferences between Director Francis Taylor and Artists Equity 
(headed by Hudson D. Walker), the Metropolitan believes it 
has discovered what the artists themselves expect this reposi- 
tory of the past to do for living American art. Here, briefly, 
are the plans: 

New York City will have its first truly national salon of 
current American art production—commensurate with such 
famous shows as the Corcoran in Washington and the Carne- 
gie in Pittsburgh—open to all styles of work by any painter. 
Each alternate year this display of about 250 oils will be 
replaced by a survey of sculpture, prints and watercolors 
(first in 1951). Acting as consultant to Hale and Taylor 
for these exhibitions will be Roland J. McKinney, former 
director. of the Los Angeles. Museum and the Pepsi-Cola 
competitions. 

The initial show, entitled American Painting of Today, 
will open Dec. 7, and a prospectus of the conditions of entry 
will be mailed to a list of 12,000 artists by May 1. Five local 
juries will consist of three local artists, the director of the 
local museum and a Met representative, ex officio. The na- 
tional jury, meeting later in New York, will consist of five 
of the local jurors and two designated by the Metropolitan. 
The first prize of $3,500 will be the richest in the non- 
commercial annuals. 

The Metropolitan retains the right to divorce its purchase 
policy from the exhibition, leaving its choice in the hands 
of Curator Hale and three trustees, Elihu Root, Jr., Walter 
C. Baker and Sam A. Lewisohn. Judging from the very low 
caliber of recent artist selections, this appears to be a most 
intelligent decision by Taylor and Hale—that is, if we just 
try to forget the Hearn purchase of that gawd-awful Dirigible 
Disaster by Doris Lee, the worst mistake by this fine painter. 
But, of course, that purchase was in those sad days when the 
Metropolitan Museum was trying to give contemporary 
American Art just enough rope to hang itself—even to the 
extent of acquiring WPA rejects. Hope was still eternal in 
the breasts of certain trustees and officials that the will of 
George A. Hearn, who left, early in the century, a huge sum 
for the specific purpose of buying work by living Americans, 
could still be broken for the price of a dozen rare sarcophagi. 
Apparently, the Department Store lawyers were too clever, 
and today more than $100,000 awaits the artists of our time. 

As a curtain raiser to the national exhibition in Decem- 
ber, Curator Hale is now working on a show called American 
Painters 1900-1950, designed to demonstrate the scope and 
quality of the Metropolitan’s present American collection. 
The show will open June 16 and run through early autumn. 

An important third point in the Metropolitan’s new pro- 
gram pertains to Hale’s current buying campaign. He hopes 
judicious purchase throughout the winter will fill certain 
gaps in the collection, and that “better examples may be 
found of artists already represented.” He hopes “to place 
before the purchasing committee a sufficient number of pic- 
tures to strengthen greatly the impact of our retrospective 
show. Certain advanced trends now missing should be repre- 
sented and we should acquire certain painters who are well 
known in far sections but little known here. As for others 
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in our collection, but poorly represented (and there are 
many), we should make every effort to acquire their best 
and most representative work.” 

That last sentence of Hale’s has indeed a happy sound to 
those who believe that only an artist’s best is good enough 
for a public museum—and the Hearn Collection, as it hangs, 
is far from our best. 

Director Taylor has a keen, administrative mind, and the 
following information comes from a personal interview: 

The director, who is leaning almost backward to satisfy 
the artists, feels strongly. that the competition should be na- 
tional in scope, stressing the Metropolitan’s national posi- 
tion rather than its local role; therefore the best advice will 
come only from out-of-town sources. Taylor believes there 
has been too much concentration on New York City activi- 
ties. Many points of policy—such as tours, geographical 
quotas, conditions of entry and composition of juries—will 
not be settled until regional museums report, Equity will 
have no formal relationship with the Metropolitan’s policy. 

Undoubtedly the most valuable and revolutionary point 
will be the emphasis placed on sculpture during alternate 
years. At the Metropolitan, there is nothing like the Hearn 
Fund for the purchase of sculpture. However, the Trustees 
have agreed that sculptors must receive the same treatment 
as painters in regard to purchases and prizes. The fact that 
the museum has no specific fund earmarked for sculpture 
is, according to Taylor, “the challenge of the situation, and 
I will make urgent recommendation to our Trustees for 
equal treatment of sculptors and painters.” 

Another challenge Director Taylor and his colleagues will 
have to have to face—the one major weak point in the 
whole plan—is the clumsy, regional and artist-dominated 
jury system which was so directly responsible for the failure 
of the Pepsi-Cola competitions. When asked why so complex 
a jury system was adopted, Taylor answered that the Trustees 
insisted that the exhibition be national in character and 
democratic in point of view. He is aware of the evils of 
juries, but there is no national salon in New York and this 
he -considers the best, though an expensive way, to get it. 

If the Trustees really want a national salon there are two 
better jury methods to achieve it. One would be for the 
museum to pick its own exhibition; the other would be to 
select a five-man jury of trained experts (with artists in the 
minority) to meet in New York. In either case, there would 
be no entry fee, and two-way passage would be paid by 
the Metropolitan, together with jury salaries. However, if 
the Trustees want, in addition, a democratic display they will 
have to settle for mediocrity. 

* * * 

Howarp SwaLLows ANOTHER CritTIc:—Last week when 
the Scripps-Howard newspaper chain bought the name 
and good-will of the old New York Sun, it started 1,200 
workers pounding the pavements for other jobs. The one I 
hated most to see go was Art Critic Henry McBride, who 
had” been writing art almost before I could read. This left 
New York’s 8,000,000 population without one art critic on 
its major evening papers, and only two art pages—T Tribune 
and Times among its four morning papers. When the Sun 
was founded 116 years ago, New York (pop. 250,000) sup- 
ported 11 newspapers, but since I do not know the names 
of the critics, 1 won’t venture a further parallel. However, 
some of the old features of The Sun were retained. For ex- 
ample, in case you are interested in “Tropical Fish,” you 
will find each week in The New York World-Telegram and 
The Sun a scholarly department by C. W. Coates. Somehow 
I just don’t really give a damn, even if there are more fish 
than artists, but it will be a long time, Henry, before we in 
the narrowing art world forget your honest evaluations, your 
pungent philosophy and your gentle satire. 
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Regarding Boston 
By Lawrence Dame 

Boston: Yankee portrait painters, 
who haven’t been doing any too well in 
these parts within the last year, are 
squirming over the phenomenal success 
of a time-cured Belgian, Alfred Jon- 
niaux. A man of ingratiating manners 
and indubitably sound academic train- 
ing, M. Jonniaux first appeared here 
under the Robert C. Vose aegis a year 
ago. I thought him to be one of the 
numerous school which seeks to please 
subjects without stirring the beholder. 

However, when Robert Vose takes 
hold of someone, something is bound to 
happen. During the past year, Mr. Vose 
turned Jonniaux loose on rich, con- 
servative Bostonians who traditionally 
have more reverence for things foreign 
than domestic. Curiously enough, some- 
thing happened to the Jonniaux style. 
It became more three-dimensional, with 
more feeling and life in the flesh tones 
and deeper characterization. Possibly 
this came from difficult association with 
such craggy figures as the carbon king, 
Godfrey Lowell Cabot, a proper Bos- 
tonian if ever one existed. 

_ Jonniaux also won his way with Gil- 
bert Verney, textile magnate and na- 
tionally known Nantucket yachtsman; 
the charming Miss Clara Elizabeth 
Sears, whose Americana developments 
at Harvard, Mass., are justifiedly fam- 
ous; Paul F. Clark, insurance tycoon, 
and five others. The current show at 
Vose’s is a brave array of better work. 

Margaret Brown has assembled some 
of her pet painters for a group show 
in her new Dartmouth Street Gallery. 
Here, for the most part, are artists 
who offer something more than the 
emulation of others. Gardner Cox, best- 
known as a portraitist, achieves a love- 
ly combination of form and color with 
a huge crab, sprawling completely over 
a large canvas. Howard Gibbs of Cape 
Cod, who often vents his independent 
spleen with surrealistic ventures, goes 
in for batik textures in a notion -of-a 
cockfight. Using the same subject, Wal- 
ter Kamys, a Springfield art teacher, 
employs swirling lines and jagged, 
angry cubes to express the same con- 
flict. Panos Ghikas, who teaches at 
Yale and is one of Mrs. Brown’s best 
abstractionists, uses triangles and cubes 
in rich color. 

The inimitable pair, Channing Hare 
and young Hopkins Hensel, who paint 
in whimsical fashion, come up with 
typical canvases. 

Others exhibiting at the Brown Gal- 
lery who show ingenuity are Theodoros 
Stamos, Richard Barringer, William 
Barss, William Fett, Monica Molero- 
neck, Paul Fontaine, Harley Perkins, 
Dana-Bashian, Alexander Calder and a 
newcomer from Italy, Mazazzu. 

Emil Giglio, at the Charles E. Smith 
Gallery, appears to be as haunted by 
demons as Hieronymous Bosch. He can 
use pigment in striking fashion, but 
his distortions of form lack finesse. 

The Copley Society, a stronghold of 
conservatism, appears to be getting new 
life through such shows as the current 
one of works by Gunnar Bjareby, erst- 
while of Norway. Here is a name worth 
watching. The artist handles oil and 
watercolor with equal skill. He has 
depth and imagination and a fine feel- 
ing for texture and balance. 
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CEZANNE: Bathers, c. 1895 
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RENOIR: The Washerwomen, c. 1885 


The Baltimore Museum’s Cone Collection: A Pointed Star 


By Doris Brian 


BALTIMORE: Etta Cone used to keep 
her latest acquisition (usually a Ma- 
tisse) in full view of her bed, so she 
could drink it in like a fresh cup of tea 
upon awakening. The kind of pictures 
which she and her sister, Dr. Claribel 
Cone, gradually composed into a major, 
but selective survey of French art of 
the past 100 years, were created to be 
thus intimately enjoyed by their owners. 
The owners are now a fortunate pub- 
lic who can see the Cone Collection 
splendidly installed in a Cone memorial 
exhibition just opened at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. 

Over the heads of better-known in- 
stitutions in larger cities, Baltimore’s 
museum inherited the entire collection 
upon Miss Etta’s death last August (Dr. 
Claribel died in 1929). Certainly, any 
museum would have considered itself 
enormously enriched by such individual 
plums as the Cézanne on our cover. 

This beneficence makes Baltimore, 
already tradition-rich with the Walters 
Gallery, internationally important in 
the modern field as well. For the ser- 
ious student of twentieth-century art 
who wants to feel the pulse of the 
time when it was aborning, a visit to 
the Cone Collection is now a must. Its 
prizes, long familiar through loans and 
mention in reference works, include 
the most comprehensive publicly owned 
survey of Matisse and his artistic en- 
virons, as well as a full review of the 
early Picasso. 

No one knows the cash value of Bal- 
timore’s new heritage—$1,000,000 is a 
conservative guess. The bequest in- 
cludes some 350 paintings (among them, 
a group of Renoirs; a celebrated Ma- 
net; three Van Goghs; several works 
by Gauguin, Degas and Rouault; in 
addition to the Matisses, Picassos and 
Cézannes). It also includes some 50 
sculptures (by the favored painters as 
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well as by Maillol, Despiau and others) ; 
trunks full of important prints and 
drawings; an excellent art library; a 
stellar collection of more than 700 tex- 
tiles; rich-as-Croesus rugs, furniture, 
art objects and jewelry, equally expres- 
sive of a taste for visual champagne. 

But how will the Cone art look in a 
museum? This question, probably more 
sentimental than sensible, occurred to 
many who had long regarded the col- 
lection with as much affection as awe. 
Until a few months ago, it was stuffed 
in splendid disarray into the 17 rooms 
of the sisters’ Baltimore apartment and 
surrounded by the highly patterned 
Oriental rugs and massive carved furni- 
ture which must have delighted their 
close friend, Matisse. Numerous art 
lovers (any who took the trouble to 
try) were welcome to see it as its 
owners lived with it, enjoying it with 


Picasso: Dr. Claribel Cone, 1922 





a minimum of “art talk.” The profu- 
sion seemed oddly appropriate to this 
particular kind of French art. The pic- 
tures, painted to please, not to provoke, 
seemed at home here in a setting which 
induced an expansive feeling of well- 
being. They were—as they should be— 
familiar objects to be enjoyed, not icons 
to be worshipped. 


It is a pleasure to report that in the 
Baltimore museum, the Cone art (and 
all that went with it), looks fine. It 
should look even better when it is per- 
manently housed in its own wing pro- 
vided for by Miss Etta’s additional 
$400,000 cash bequest. Meanwhile, the 
memorial display stresses the kind of 
at-home familiarity the sisters cher- 
ished. One room, adorned with furni- 
ture from the apartment and filled with 
the sort of rich-and-random flower ar- 
rangements that always bloomed there, 
provides an intimate background for 
some of the best pictures. If the paint- 
ings can’t possibly mean to the gallery 
visitor what they meant to the affec- 
tionate owners who lived with them, 
at least the arrangement extends a 
warm invitation to come back, as often 
as you like, to fill your eyes and heart. 

And of course, art is easier for the 
connoisseur and artist to study when 
it is arranged systematically. For exam- 
ple, one gaHery is devoted to the com- 
plete maquette of Matisse’s illustra- 
tions for the Skira edition of Mallarmé’s 
Poésies. More than 70 studies and draw- 
ings, the final copper plates, and Num- 
ber 1 of the limited edition provide a 
complete history of a work of art. 

If the Cone Collection offers riches 
to the knowing and to the plain, garden 
variety of spectator, it also presents a 
canny lesson to young collectors who 
are timid about betting on unknowns. 
The Cone sisters garnered art for 
pleasure and out of emotional necessity, 
but if they had been looking for shrewd 
value, they couldn’t have improved mat- 
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MatTIssE: Striped Blouse and Anemones, 


ters. Their father, who made a fortune 
in cotton, never invested a dollar to 
better advantage than his daughters 
did when they bought unknowns named 
Picasso and Matisse. 

Those who knew them both, speak of 
the contrast between the two sisters— 
the mildness of Miss Etta, who loved 
laces and the more serene Matisses; 
the strength and splendor of Dr. Clari- 
bel, who wore Spanish shawls and Ren. 
aissance jewels and went in for fauve 
Matisses and a study for Picasso’s 
Young Ladies of Avignon. It was char- 
acteristic of Etta that she patiently 
typed out the manuscript of Three Lives 
for her distant cousin, Gertrude Stein, 
without reading it as a whole until she 
was given permission to do so. It was 


Matisse: Seated Nude, 1925 


1940 


¢eharacteristic of Dr. Claribel that she 
was one of the first woman graduates 
of the Johns Hopkins medical school 
(Miss Stein flunked out). Claribel is 
supposed to have been the dominant 
one. But then Picasso, who knew them 
both, used to refer to the pair as “the 
Miss Etta Cones.” 

When the collection is seen as a 
whole, the similarities of the sisters’ 
tastes seem more important than their 
differences. Their combined selections 
make a unit which is in itself a master- 
piece. They both loved the colorful and 
the tender. The controlled flamboyance 
of Matisse appealed to both, though 
they cottoned to different facets of his 
production. They agreed in buying early 
Picassos, and some authoritative classi- 


cally flavored later works by him—and 
both eschewed his abstractions. Neither 
sister was endowed with.the usual col- 
lector’s penchant for showing all sides 
of the question. For each, personal 
preference was the prime criterion, 
though Miss Etta, toward the end of 
her life, when she knew that her col- 
lection was destined for a museum, 
did fill in some gaps for the sake of 
completeness. 


It was Miss Etta who started it all. 
An early birthday check bought a paint- 
ing by an American Impressionist, 
Theodore Robinson. Some years later, 
in the early 1900s, Gertrude Stein in- 
troduced her to Matisse and Picasso. 
A captious passage in The Autobiog- 
raphy of Alice B. Toklas tells it this 
way: “Etta Cone found the Picassos 
appalling but romantic. She was taken 
there by Gertrude Stein whenever the 
Picasso finances got beyond everybody 
and was made to buy a hundred francs’ 
worth of drawings. After all a hundred 
francs in those days was twenty dol- 
lars.” A look at the Cone Collection, 
obviously assembled for love, not for 
charity, makes one doubt the good Ger- 
trude’s insight. Nevertheless, Etta did 
get her induction into the art of our 
century through Picassos—at about $2 
each. Case after case in Baltimore 
bulges with them. 


Despite its inclusion of work by two 
score artists from Ingres and Delacroix 
to Chagall, the Cone Collection is a 
Matisse monument, for almost every- 
thing in it reflects this artist’s taste, 
as if the sisters, living with so many of 
his own works, had absorbed him by a 
kind of visual osmosis. 

For instance, there are the Cézannes 
and the Gauguins. We have been told 
that Matisse used his wife’s dowery to 
buy a small Cézanne, Bathers, without 
which he felt he could not live, and it 
is interesting to note that several Ma- 
tisse landscapes in this collection have 
a strongly Cézannesque flavor. And in 
his early years, Matisse is said to have 
pawned his wife’s only ring for a Gau- 
guin. The Ingres drawing, the Renoirs, 
the Monet, all reflect Matisse—and the 

[Please turn to page 21] 


Matisse: Pink Nude, 1935 
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MARSDEN HARTLEY possessed a hard 
core of integrity that served him well. 
Passing through many phases of ex- 
perimentation—Impressionism, cubism, 
abstract and semi-abstract art, expres- 
sionism—he assimilated only the ele- 
ments that were compatible with his 
native genius. Two influences that make 
themselves felt definitely are Cézanne 
and Ryder. Not alone in his sea pieces, 
such as Sailboat in Storm, does he sug- 
gest Ryder (without imitating him); 
but in many of his vehement, crashing 
compositions he reflects the dynamism 
of the older artist. 

The present showing, beginning in 
1928, indicates that he was disciplining 
his work by Cézanne’s example. The 
still-life Bevi Poco is a decided indica- 
tion of this phase. Yet in the same year, 
in Green and Purple Grapes, he seems 
to have taken another fling into the 
expressionism that he encountered in 
Germany and followed for a long time. 

His Maine canvases reveal the “re- 


The Hard Core of Hartley’s Native Genius 


turn of the native,’ that. outcropping : 
of “nativism” that Hartley felt to be 
an essential part of his endowment. The 
series of Dogtown canvases with their 
archaic. monoliths set in dazzling ver- 
dure, the different versions of the ma- 
jesty of Mt. Katahdin, the vigorous 
austere Docks in Maine, are all wit- 
nesses: to the final maturing of his 
powers. He. chose objective subjects, 
evoked from them esthetic expression. 
The still-life Rope and Sea Shells is 
not merely a rhythmic decoration. It is 
an integral part of the life of the sea, 
just as the abstract design of The Six 
Fish, or the hurtling force of Log Jam 
reflect the artist’s closeness to his en- 
vironing world: For fineness of percep- 
tion of animal gesture and form, there 
are the poignant bird canvases. Add to 
this listing the White Roses, in which 
white is made to assume a new sensa- 
tion of vitality and tactile beauty. 

(Rosenberg, to Jan. 28;) 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Beauty as Henry Lee McFee Sees It 


Henry LEE McFEE has not held an 
exhibition in New York for 17 years, 
although a retrospective showing of his 
work was held. recently on the Coast. 
He has always been an artist who re- 
minds us, as does Chardin with his pots 
and pans and vegetables, that art is a 
subjective experience. His current show 
is an underlining of the familiar saying 
that “beauty is where the artist finds 
it.” A remarkable sensitiveness to 
shapes and forms and related colors is 
evidenced by this artist, and most hap- 
pily he is able, through his finished 
craftsmanship, to share his experience. 

A wealth of color in a wide chromatic 
range, a stimulating relevance of ob- 
jects in spatial design, and an amazing 
variety of rich textures are apparent 
in all the still-lifes of this showing. 
But even more, McFee’s emphasis on 
substance makes itself felt. He gives us 


FRIEDMAN: Still-Life in Corrugated Jar 
At Marquié 
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the essential quality of each and every 
object in his handsome canvases, whe- 
ther it is the green-striped, yellow 
squash, the glossy ivy leaf, the pottery 
vase, or the waxy begonia flowers. 
To suggest that the artist does not 
need to confine himself to still-lifes, 
some poetic landscapes are included 
along with the figure piece, Nude, that 
exudes vitality as well as a veiled in- 
solence. Some of us recall McFee’s 
striking Self-Portrait .as well as his 
figure piece in the Whitney Museum; 
but there are, probably, recent comers 
to the art arena who are not familiar 
with either. If any choice should be 
made among canvases, each possessing 
its especial appeal, one might list Ba- 
nana Plant and Squash, Bouquet from 
the Desert, and Autumn Still-Life. 
(Rehn, to Jan. 28.) 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Friedman’s Quiet and 


IN 1946, ARNOLD FRIEDMAN quietly 
died as he had quietly lived. He was 
then 72 years old. A. post-office em- 
ployee, Friedman at 32 began to study 
art at night school, He was 48 when he 
participated in his first group show. Ten 
years later, he had his first one-man 
show. This current retrospective — 
swan song of. the Marquié Gallery— 
brings the score up to six, with a sev- 
enth in the offing next month at the 
Jewish Museum. 

Friedman was an artist with a sure 
instinct for rhythmic design, but he 
painted such humble themes with such 
unspectacular sincerity that few peo- 
ple noticed him until it was too late. 
He had little time to paint—one of the 
reasons why his oeuvre totals only 300- 
odd canvases. But he had plenty of 
time to experiment—with Impression- 
ism, Post-Impressionism, and Pointil- 
lism in particular—until he found the 
approach which suited him best. 

A latter-day Impressionist, Friedman 
took a-~considerably exhausted idiom 
and turned it into a fresh, personal 
mode of expression; He found this ‘mode 





HARTLEY: Autumn Leaves and Peppers 
At Rosenberg 





McFEE: Things on a Table 
At Rehn 


Late Claim to Fame 


during the late ’20s and carried it to a 
peak during the ’30s. It was at this time 
that he painted the affectionate little 
flowerpiece (which he presented to his 
daughter on her birthday),-the tran- 
quil bay scenes, and the rolling, heath- 
like landscapes whose patches of furze 
bob up like unruly tufts of hair. 

Friedman’s approach was as quiet as 
a cat’s padded tread. His palette had 
no shrill accents—only pale greens, yel- 
lows, light blues and shimmering, pear- 
ly greys. His vision was that of a man 
of infinite patience who saw things his 
own way and insisted on describing 
them as he saw them. 

He detested categories. He hated the 
terms abstraction and expressionism. 
Yet, toward the end of his career, he 
moved unconsciously in those directions. 
His paintings smolder with a quiet 
passion. Textures go from smooth to 
pebbly, to effects as ruffled as a fright- 
ened hen’s feathers. Finally, in a 1945 
landscape with a teeming, hot-lava 
surface, he stops just short of abstrac- 
tion. (Marquié, Jan. 20-30.) 

—BELLE KRASNE. 


HELLENISTIC, II CENTURY B.C.: Satyr 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 


NANNI DI BANCO: Marble Bust 
Cleveland Museum of Art 


‘ 
Museums Acquire a Satyr and Saints 


THE FOUR SCULPTURES illustrated here 
—covering a span of some seventeen 
hundred years—are recent acquisitions 
of the Detroit Institute of Arts, the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Cleve- 


land Museum of Art and the Walters 
Art Gallery. 

The earliest, a Hellenistic Head of a 
Satyr dating from the Second Century 
B.C., was a gift of the Founders Society 
to the Detroit Institute of Arts. This 
honey-colored fragment comes from the 
Roman summer-resort and recent beach- 
head of Anzio, in which vicinity many 
scylptures of this period have been 
found. The beautifully grained marble 
is from the Greek island of Paros. The 
Detroit sculpture is believed to be part 
of a piece in which the Satyr, licking 
his thick lips, is represented with a 
nymph. The saddle-nosed face with its 
prominent cheek-bones, pointed ears, 
and tousled hair is vigorously alive. We 
tell ourselves: like the great god Pan 
himself, this gnomelike sylvan diety has 
stamped his hoof in a nigh thicket. 

The austere Romanesque Virgin from 


CIVITALI (ATTRIB. TO): St. Joseph 
Walters Art Gallery 


Autun was placed on view at The 
Cloisters during the Christmas holidays. 
The seated figure is carved from a 
single block of walnut which still bears 
traces of green and vermilion poly- 
chrome. In the back of the block is an 
aperture that may once have concealed 
a relic of the Virgin’s veil. The hair 
beneath the hard, round headdress was 
painted black, the eyes inlaid with lapis 
lazuli. Nothing could be more charac- 
teristic of its time, the first half of the 
twelfth century, nor its place, Burgundy, 
than this forbjdding wood-sculpture 
from Autun. As Margaret B, Freeman, 
Associate Curator of Medieval Art and 
the Cloisters, observes: “Ours, like the 
Madonnas from Auvergne, is severe in 
pose, solemn in spirit, archaic in style. 
The people of France did not yet de- 
mand that Mother and Child be charm- 
ing ... for the Child was God and she 
was the Mother of God. She was the 
‘Throne of the new Solomon,’ ‘incom- 
parable, sublime, different from all 
thrones.’”’ 


Fifteenth-century Florentines did de- 
mand charm. The head of a youth who 
may be either the Christ or a St. John 
sans hair shirt, just acquired by The 
Cleveland Museum of Art, is a piece of 
pensive grace. The work of Donatello’s 
collaborator on the Duomo sculptures, 
the short-lived Nanni di Banco, it is of 
warm, light-veined Serravezza marble 
from the Monte Altissimo quarry on the 
Gulf of Spezia. Regarding this remark- 
able marble, Cleveland’s Director Wil- 
liam Milliken writes: “It is one of 
those ‘living’ stones, in which chemical 
changes have given, with the centuries, 
a patina of mellow loveliness . . . Dur- 
ing the years there has come, also, an 
actual chemical change beneath the 
surface of the marble, a patina from 
within, which is one of the rare charac- 
teristics of this particular quarry and 
which gives a special softness to its 
surface textures.” Because of its stylis- 
tic similarity to Nanni’s St. Luke on 
the facade of the Florence Duomo this 
young Christ or St. John is dated be- 
tween the years 1410 and 1414. 

Nanni, who died in 1421, was one of 
the last Italians to take a lingering 
backward look at the Gothic. All realis- 


tic Renaissance is the polychromed, 
terra-cotta, seated statue of a weary- 
eyed St. Joseph, acquired by the Wal. 
ters Art Gallery. Attributed to the Lu- 
can sculptor, architect and engineer, 
Matteo Civitale, who was not born un- 
til 15 years after Nanni’s death, it is 
worlds away from the Autun Virgin, 
being more comparable to the unspir- 
itual, Hellenistic Head of a Satyr owned 
by Detroit. 

A satisfyingly forthright little figure, 
the Walters sleepy saint originally 
formed part of a créche group, the rest 
of which has found its way to the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington. 

Such discriminating sculpture-buying 
by American museums is a gratifying 
indication of an interest in this Cin- 
derella of the arts which it is to be 
hoped will carry over into the con- 
temporary field.—VIRGINIA WHITEHILL. 


FRENCH, XII Century: Virgin 
Metropolitan Museum 


Smith’s Tribute to Titian 


A fragment of the opulence of six- 
teenth-century Venice, as mirrored in 
the work of Titian, has been installed 
at the Smith College Museum in North- 
hampton. For the show, which is cur- 
rent to January 26, items have been 
culled from museums and private col- 
lectors in this country. Highlight of the 
exhibition is the portrait of Cardinal 
de Granvelle, later prime minister to 
Philip II of Spain. The portrait, lent by 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, 
dates from 1550, just before Philip be- 
came Titian’s patron. 

Other Titiana include a drawing, 
Study of Trees, lent by the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, as well as prints, illus- 
trated books and drawings which re- 
veal the artist’s style and influence. 
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Art in Chicago 
By C. J. Bulliet 


CuicaGo: A Persian and a Hollander, 
both thoroughly acclimated in Chicago 
and the Illinois Midwest, paint their 
adopted habitat with a thorough and 
sympathetic understanding as revealed 
in January joint shows at the Chicago 
Galleries Association. 

Both are realists, painting what they 
see with camera-like accuracy as to 
form, but each is a colorist of individual 
understanding as to moods. 

Knowing John Bacus to be a Persian, 
it is easy to find in the dreaminess of 
his tints a suggestion of the Orient. 
Knowing Tunis Ponsen to be a Dutch- 
man, it is just as easy to find sugges- 
tions of Van Gogh and Israels. 

However, the average observer will 
recognize in each a conscientious re- 
corder of the American scene in the 
American conservative tradition. 

Particularly timely are Ponsen’s 
views of the American rustic mid-win- 
ter. His snows swirl in violent storms 
in some instances, lie in somber quiet 
in others. In Snow in an Alley, the 
storm beautifies an ugly cityscape. 
Storm Clouds in Spring hover over 
orchard trees in blossom. Old Black- 
smith Shop and Barn with Silo are 
glimpses of inhabited rusticity. Ponsen 
has a Dutch fondness for the country 
as home. 

Bacus is less personal. He conjures 
up moods for their own sakes. His Trail 
in the Woods and his Solitude amid 
woodland surroundings invite the ob- 
server to follow the courses of their 
own dreams. 

In addition to the immediate Midwest 
around Chicago, Bacus transports ‘his 
admirers into the Ozarks for Ozark 
Solitude, October in the Ozarks and 
Stream in the same mountains. 

Fifteenth Annual Exhibition of the 
Musarts Club of Chicago is the Jan- 
uary exhibition in the picture galleries 
at Mandel’s. Participating are young 
women active in both the visual arts 
and music. Oils and watercolors are 
included, along with a ceramic group 
by Rose Migdal. 

Queerly enough, there are compara- 
tively few pictures that deal with mu- 
sic diréct, most of the ydung women 
being interested more in water and 
landscapes, with people who are garbed 
in exotic colors. 

Ann Roman offers an expressive por- 
trait, however, of a woman Cello Play- 
er, Evelyn Lovitt an impressionistic 
woman at a piano, Adele, and Lucile 
Leighton a stage Minstrel. Related to 
these are a Ballerina by Miss Lovitt 
and a Clown by Miss Leighton. 

Miss Leighton, one of the ablest 
painters in the group, presents a droll 
Great Adventure, a small boy in tow 
of his huge West Indian nurse. Fannie 
Fremmel is a sympathetic portraitist 
of children. June Cannon Brown’s The 
Green. Hat, a girl entering into young 
womanhood, is one of the best portraits 
in the show. Irean Gordon’s Seated 
Nude, attractive study of a dark- 
skinned girl, is enriched by brilliantly 
decorative surroundings in red and 
green. Jane Steiner is an accomplished 
landscapist. Among her canvases is 
Blue Gate, a coast house and garden by 
the sea, suffused with a quiet charm. 
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Buatas: The Bistro 


The Bountiful Paintings of Arbit Blatas 


A BUOYANT DELIGHT in living is the 
real subject of Arbit Blatas’ new paint- 
ings. At a time when most artists seem 
bound to create a private universe, it 
is refreshing to find a gifted and origi- 
nal painter who shows you the warm 
and moving aspects of your world and 
mine, He transcribes the familiar in 
such a highly personal and joyous way 
that it is completely re-created. Let 
him take you to a spot that you know 
well, and you'll find that you’ve never 
half seen it before. 

Though there is certainly poetry in 
the way that he turns the common- 
place into the beautiful, he is a painter 
first and foremost. The sheer painterli- 
ness of his pictures makes your fingers 
itch—you want to share with him the 
pleasure of transforming pigment into 
pictures. He seems to give color its 
head for its own bountiful sake, yet you 
know that Blatas’ brain is the boss of 
his brush. 

The Paris which is his favorite lo- 
cale is one most tourists miss, and he 
probably could have found as much to 


say of Paris, Texas. There is no Notre 
Dame, but you'll find an unfamiliar 
corner of the Seine, quiet, yet shim- 
mering with exciting contrasts of solid 
buildings and moving water. 

In his largest, and one of his hand- 
somest pictures, he invites you into a 
bistro where there may be no canard 4a 
la presse, but there is certainly good 
conversation to midnight. He shows you 
a touching circus trainer who never 
heard of the Follies, or he will ask you 
into his own home and spread before 
you still-lifes in which fried eggs are 
as tempting as pomegranates. The hu- 
man element is always present, even 
if it is sometimes just beyond the frame. 

This then, doesn’t sound very differ- 
ent from the Blatas of a few years ago. 
But it is. He has evolved surely, but 
almost imperceptibly. He has sharpen- 
ed his vision, clarified his color, ac- 
cented his strong points until, suddenly, 
what was promising is now mature— 
without losing the flavor: which made;jit 
promising in the first place. (Associated 
Amer. Artists, to Jan. 28.)—Doris BRIAN. 
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Mommer: Inlet, Long Island. National Arts Club 


National Arts Club Annual: A High Level 


THE NATIONAL ARTS C.iuB is holding 
its Fifty-Second Annual Exhibition of 
oils and sculptures. The showing in- 
cludes more than 100 items, the work 
of a number of invited guests, in addi- 
tion to that of members. The numerous 
landscapes are, in the main, gratifying 
assurance that our painters possess 
keen reactions to visual experiences and 
the technical equipment to record an 
esthetic equivalent for their sensitive 
perceptions. In so large a showing, it is 
impossible to do more than touch on 
some of the outstanding works, al- 
though there are many others that 
should be noted, and comparatively few 
that are inept. 


Mention is deserved by Paul Mom- 
mer’s play of deep tones; by the spark- 
ling broken color of the foreground in 
Leon Dabo’s Dwarf Cedar; by the dy- 
namic evocation of the rushing, foam- 
ing seas against massive rocks in Lamar 
Dodd’s Black Movements. Notable are 
the imaginative rendering of Mary Diu- 
guid’s Hagle of the Crag; the sustained 
charm of color in the turquoise of sea 
and sky in Jaguith, Me., by Fanny Ely. 
Other names that should be added are 
Henry Gasser, Walter Farndon, Gordon 
Grant, as well as those of La Vora and 
Catherine Bogardus. 


Excellent features of some figure 
pieces include Hilde Kayn’s flashing 
color and movement in Country Fair; 
the gaiety of Robert Little’s Florida 
Picnic; the accomplished seizure of 
bodily resilience accented by good com- 
position and brushwork in Agnes Ricks 
Egan’s Study of a Little Girl; Alex- 
ander Farnham’s skillful placing of a 
figure in an interior in Attic Room. 
There is much merit, as well, in can- 
vases by Louis Bouché, Albert Ruben, 
Robert Philipp and John Costigan. 

Portraiture which calls for commen- 
dation includes Gene Alden Walker's 
vehement presentment of Percy Mac- 
Kaye; Alphaeus Cole’s Irene; the amaz- 
ingly vital Dr. Willis Gatch by Wayman 
Adams; the disarming, unposed figure 
of Bonnie Walson’s charming Portrait 
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Sample; and canvases by Ivan Olinsky; 
Leon Kroll; George Biddle. 

Still-lifes are usually the “also ran” 
of exhibitions. Here there are many 
outstanding items, admirable in tex- 
tures and arrangements. For example, 
those by William Handen. Florence 
Cooey Ellerhusen, Maud M. Mason, 
Margaret Stocking Hart, and Julius 
Delbos. 

Sculpture comprises some good pieces 
and a few negligible ones. The poetic 
figure, Arethusa by Charles Keck; 
Emilie Stamm’s Seated Woman, and 
work by Gleb Derujinsky, Ulric Eller- 
husen, Georg Lober, Pietro Montana 
and Elisabeth Gordon all go on the 
honor list. (National Arts Club, to Feb. 
1.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Hanson’s New Lyrics 


THE NEW PAINTINGS by J. M. Hanson 
reaffirm his distinction as a modern 
romantic painter who combines cur- 
iously the romanticism of a lyric poet 
with an analytical approach to form 
and ‘a stringent purity of line. 

There is something dream-like about 
most of his pictures, a frank assertion 
that they are forms of art, not life; 
but their illusionary character never 
obscures the real situations and moods 
which Hanson. abstracts and dramatizes 
with fine perception. Many of the paint- 
ings remind one of dance forms—so 
rhythmically. do the patterns. move 
with artful but satisfying grace. Noc- 
turnal Encounter, in which various fig- 
ures are fixed in their drifting against 
grey space, is much like a mournful 
modern ballet while Wood Interior, 
which uses symbolical fragments of for- 
est parts as haunting background for 
figures, is music-like fantasy of much 
sensitivity and skill. Tulips, a flower 
piece of a kind of fin de siécle ele- 
gance; the beautifully drawn Male and 
Female figures and The Listening Ear 
are also outstanding. (Passedoit, to Jan. 
21.)—JupDITH KAYE REED. 


French Political Caricatures 


Every bit as effective as the poison 
pen of the fourth estate are the political 
caricatures by Daumier, Grandville and 
Traviés which are currently being shown 
at the Grolier Club. Freedom of the 
press is one of the show’s key themes, 
and most of the political satires were 
originally drawn for two great French 
journals of caricature, La Caricature, 
founded in 1830, and Le Charivari, 
founded in 1832. 

Of five large Daumier lithographs 
here, four are’ considered among the 
artist’s most famous subjects. Also in 
the exhibition are two Daumier litho- 
graphs of which there are no dupli- 
cates. The exhibition will continue 
through January. 


HANSON: Tulips. Passedoit 
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Tribute to McBride 


Henry McBrive, dean of New York 
art critics, who was recently acclaimed 
for his long and valued services by an 
exhibition at the Knoedler Galleries 
(DicesT, Dec. 1), has been unceremoni- 
ously dropped from his newspaper ac- 
tivities. In the re-organization due to 
the sale of The Sun to the World-Tele- 
gram, Mr. McBride’s column on art was 
not retained. Yet the World-Telegram 
considered two pages of comics and two 
discussions of bridge as worthy of in- 
clusion*as features. 

There has been much comment these 
days on the public’s interest in art, indi- 
eated not alone by the enormous num- 
bers attending the large exhibitions at 
the Metropolitan and Modern Museums, 
but further by the increase in small ex- 
hibitions and the large enrollment in 
art schools, as well as by the generous 
space allotted to art and artists in the 
slick paper magazines. The evening 
newspapers of our metropolis, however, 
have not discovered the importance of 
art news to the public, for not one of 
the three leading evening papers has 
an art column. 

Mr. McBride, after a formal educa- 
tion in art and experience as a teacher, 
made several sojourns in Europe where 
he was in contact with art and artists. 
He became the art critic for The Sun 
in 1931, a position, which he continued 
to fill until this recent rejection from 
this post. In addition to his distinguish- 
ed work as a critic, he contributed to 
The Dial and edited Creative Arts. 

He demonstrated in his brilliant arti- 
cles that a critic can be gay and witty 
while writing seriously about art. The 
charm of his writing delighted one, 
whether or not he concurred with Mc- 
Bride’s ideas. This gift of an engaging 
style presented a fund of fine percep- 
tions and sound judgments on all the 
subjects discussed. He never disclosed 
any parti pris considerations, but esti- 
mated the work reviewed from the 
standards of creative powers and tech- 
nical ability. 

Mr. McBride has acquired such dis- 
tion as a critic that his prestige cannot 
be impaired by this unintelligent dis- 
missal; it is the paper which has dis- 
pensed with his services, that has suf- 
fered a distinct loss of prestige. 

—DMARGARET BREUNING. 


Virginia Revives a Portraitist 

Pity the poor historical portrait 
painter who, no matter how excellent, 
stands a fine chance of being forgotten. 
The exhibition of paintings by George 
P. A, Healy, which will be on view at 
the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts un- 
til March 5, is a case in point. Healy— 
whose first commission was from a Bos- 
ton butcher content to accept canvas 
in lieu of cash, lived to become court 
painter to Louis Philippe. He portrayed 
eleven presidents; painted the dying 
Andrew Jackson, over the latter’s vio- 
lent protests; and had the prescience to 
work Fort Sumter into General Beaure- 
gard’s portrait. 

The Virginia exhibition, in the as- 
sembling of which the artist’s grand- 
daughter, Madame Marie de Mare, has 
been active, offers proof of the energy 
and ability of this first “cross-pollina- 
tor” of Old.and New World art. 


January 15, 1950 
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Amateurs—Those Who Paint as a Pastime 


By Emily Genauer 


“PAINTING,” says Winston Churchill 
in a little book called Painting as a 
Pastime (to be published by Whittlesey 
House on February 10), “is a friend 
who makes no undue demands, excites 
to no exhausting pursuits.” This, I dare 
say, will be something of a surprise 
to those thousands of professional paint- 
ers to whom the practice of their art 
is (as creative expression is to the ma- 
jority of artists in all fields) the most 
agonizing, soul-searching effort. 

Mr. Churchill’s remark, however, pro- 
vides a useful and needed definition of 
an amateur painter. If you paint for 
fun (which is not exactly the same as 
saying “if painting is fun for you”), 
you’re an amateur. 

And yet Mr. Churchill isn’t so far 
off at that. In another portion of the 
book he compares painting a picture 
to fighting a battle, or “unfolding a 
long sustained interlocked argument.” 
That’s rather more like it. When he 
goes on, in typically Churchillian fash- 
ion, to speak of the “reserves’’ which 
a painter must properly withhold in 
art (he says they are.“‘proportion” and 
“relation”), even as~a commander 
handles his military reserves, then he 
really has something. 

In any event, whatever it is that 
makes an amateur, 228 persons quite 
willing to be so labeled are represented 
in a new exhibition at the Riverside 
Museum. Their pictures were selected 
by a jury from almost 2,000 submitted 
in a national competition sponsored by 
Art News. Well over a third of the 
entrants were men. Represented in the 
entire group was every state of the 
Union but South Dakota and Idaho. 

It would have been interesting to be 
able to draw some definite conclusions 
from the exhibition of their work. Do 
amateurs in one part of the country, 





for instance, paint differently from 
amateurs in another? There are dis- 
tinct regional differences to be noted in 
the work of some professional painters. 
There is a group of artists in the North- 
west, for instance, who, whether in- 
spired by such eminent talents in their 
midst as Mark Tobey or Morris Graves, 
or subject to the same influences, all 
reflect in their work a distinct mysti- 
cism in approach and intensity of state- 
ment. There is a Boston group (Karl 
Zerbe and Hyman Bloom are its pro- 
phets) whose work is strongly expres- 
sionist in manner, with occasional By- 
zantine borrowings. 


No such indications are present in 
the work at the Riverside Museum. Is 
this so because amateur painters very 
likely work as individuals, with less 
contact among themselves than pro- 
fessionals, and less opportunity to dis- 
cuss and be affected by the same philo- 
sophical and technical questions? Is it 
that the approach of an amateur to 
his painting is less profound, that he is 
less sensitive to intangible currents, 
that he is more interested in securing 
a direct and forthright: image which 
will make readily obvious to his family 
and friends that he “knows how’’? 

Can this last also be the reason why 
there are comparatively few abstrac- 
tions in the exhibition? Or is this due 
to the fact that the taste level of ama- 
teur painters is closer to that of the 
general public than it is to that of the 
professional art world? 

There are other provocative questions 
the exhibition leaves unanswered. Does 
the vocation of an amateur painter af- 
fect his approach to art, for instance. 
Does a man with a scientific training— 
a doctor, perhaps, or an engineer— 
bring a different technical approach to 
his art than a clerk or a housewife? 


[Please turn to page 22] 
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Yin-CHou Kuve PENDANT 
Collection Mrs. Edward Sonnenschein 





WESTERN CHOU PENDANT 
Collection William L. McKim 


Jade, the Green Goddess, at Palm Beach 


A LOAN EXHIBITION of archaic Chinese 
jade will open at the Norton Gallery of 
Art of Palm Beach on January 20. 
What, exactly, was the original func- 
tion of these elegant, butter-soft me- 
mento mori which the antique Chinese 
nobleman bore with him, mysteriously, 
to his grave; of these tokens which 
sometimes still show a fine dusting of 
cinnabar? Did they, in their cool, ex- 
quisite resonance hold out a hope of 
future happiness for their high-born 
possessors, or were they rather talismans 
of terrestial delights? About their uses 
are as Many conjectures as astronomers 
present regarding the Christmas Star; 
but all that can be stated with any de- 
gree of certainty is that these lovingly 
labored-over bibelots of an _ oriental 
long-ago seem to have spelled a China- 
man’s chance of a bright tomorrow. 

The American collecting of archaic 
jade dates from 1915 when C. T. Loo 
began what is now the superb Freer 
collection. A decade later two tombs, 
one near Changteh fu, the other near 
Lo-yang, were discovered, and their en- 
tire cache exhibited by Dr. Loo at Chi- 
cago. Now, forty years after Mr. Freer 
purchased his first pieces, there are 
several distinguished American public 
and private collections; but for the ma- 
jority of the Western world archaic 
jade remains Chinese caviar. Even in 
China itself there is not too much 
known and the only outstanding collec- 
tion is that of Wu Ta-ch’eng who, after 
losing his first, great collection when 
he met defeat in the Sino-Japanese 
War, courageously started re-collecting. 

The chronology: of these dateless 
jades is based upon their stylistic re- 
semblance in decoration and form to 
dated bronze vessels. From these early 
bronzes, which have been classified by 
Professor Bernhard Karlgren of Stock- 
holm, comes the allocation of the jades 
in the Norton Gallery exhibition to the 
last several hundred years of the Shang 
Dynasty (1766-1122 B.C.) or to the long 
period of the Chou Dynasty (1122-255 
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B.C.). In this dynasty are three divisions. 
In the first of these groups are the 
Yin-Chou (about 1400 to 950 B.C.) and 
the even earlier ceremonial blades and 
small animals which are known to have 
been excavated at the Shang capital of 
An-yang. This Yin-Chou and pre-Chou 
group is full of birds and beasts, both 
imaginary and real—tigers, deer, rab- 
bits, geese, buffalo, fish, bears and 
dragons, and the fanciful, fore-footed 
kuei. The Yin-Chou shapes are bold 
and abbreviated, with a spiral for a 
wing and a beveled line for a leg. Again 
and again the same curve occurs—a 
very controlled curve with a squared 
ending—expressive of inner power en- 
compassed by restrained line. 

In the Middle Chou period which dates 
from about 950 to 600 B.C., the t’ao-t’ieh 
gives place to a claw-foot, semi-human 
figure and the animal kingdom becomes 
less alive and more conventionalized. 


During the Middle Chou times designs - 


were evolved combining several animal 
and semi-human forms in one piece. In 
these examples there is a love of decor- 
ation for decoration’s sake and pleasure 
in light and shade as achieved by bev- 
eled lines. The “scale” pattern, the 
shield within a shield, and the “claw” 
appear frequently. 

Following upon the heels of what 
Mrs. Lindsey Hughes Cooper describes 
in the catalogue of the Norton Gallery 
exhibition as “the measured tread” of 
Middle Chou is ‘the energetic, lively 
curve of Late Chou (about 600 to 221 
B.C.), with its quickened tempo and 
light-reflecting surfaces. Late Chou ani- 
mals, again to“ quote Mrs. Cooper, 
“bound from pinnacie to pinnacle, or 
crevice to crevice .. . are carved partly 
in, partly out of the jade. A dragon 
becomes 4 phoenix .. . the t’ao-tieh is 
again portrayed; not as a strange, star- 
ing beast but as a pattern of beautiful, 
decorative spirals. Decoration and shape, 
each is important, and each is drawn 
with a suave, undulating curve.” 

—VIRGINIA WHITEHILL. 


Economy’s Elegance 





THE SCALAMANDRE Museum of Tex- 
tiles is holding an exhibition which 
combines a chapter in American folk- 
lore with a display of beautiful pieces 
of exquisitely woven fabrics. These silks 
were made at Economy, the final loca- 
tion of the Harmonists, a group of Ger- 
man exiles, which, seeking religious 
freedom, formed one of those little 
communities that developed so widely 
in this country in the early years of 
the nineteenth century. 

Economy was the keyword ‘of this 
flourishing community, which, living 
under a communal religious regime, so 
ably practiced both arts and industries 
that it became wealthy and self-con- 
tained. The breeding of sheep and weav- 
ing of wool, and the culture of silk- 
worms and weaving of silk were among 
their profitable occupations. Like many 
such enterprises, the numbers of the 
organization declined after it adopted 
the rule of celibacy, while unfortunate 
investments dissipated its previous rich- 
es, so that eventually, after one hun- 
dred years of amazing progress, Econ- 
omy was liquidated. 

The textiles shown here, figured silks 
and cut velvets, evidence the Harmon- 
ists’ success in sericulture and its re- 
markable refinement of design. The 
quality of these fabrics and their effec- 
tive patterning form indisputable proof 
of the community’s progress in weaving 
and its gifts of design. Some remarkable 
pieces are large squares in bold con- 
trasts of red and blue with heavy fringe. 

Also shown here is an unusual col- 
lection of ecclesiastical vestments, cha- 
subles, copes and altar appurtenances 
of different provenance in a variety of 
rich fabrics, brocades, damasks, broca- 
telles, and velvets. They convey an im- 
pressive effect of hieratic splendor, 
ranging from the Renaissance through 
the early eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The Scalamandré Museum is 
open from 9 to 5, Mondays through Fri- 
days, free to the public. The show con- 
tinues through January. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


HARMONIST SILK, WOVEN AT ECONOMY, PA. 
Scalamandré Museum 
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AKRON ArT INSTITUTE: A SECOND FLOOR GALLERY 


New Headquarters for 


THE FRUIT OF THOUGHTFUL PLANNING, 
the remodeling of the Library building, 
which has been presented by the city of 
Akron to its Art Institute, is completed 
and the renovated building is ready 
and now open to the public. -. 

All of which again demonstrates that 
where there is a will there will be a 
museum, regardless of high building 
costs. The December 15, 1947 issue of 
the Dicest carried a story of how, three 
years after its small museum had been 
destroyed by fire, the Akron Art In- 
stitute reopened on the third floor of 
the city’s Public Library. At the time 
of the fire the Institute numbered exact- 
ly three (paid) members. By 1947 the 
membership had risen to over 1,200 in 
individuals, clubs and business firms, 
and attendance had passed well over 
the 150,000 mark. 

Of their reconstructed headquarters, 
George D. Culler, Director of the Art 
Institute, writes: “The building .. . 
gives the staff the physical means to 
expand its program along the lines es- 
tablished in the last four years, and to 
work experimentally with the problem 
of relating the varied arts to the needs 
of a small but cosmopolitan industrial 
city. Realizing significant gains made 
in the areas of industrial and consumer 
design, one gallery has been allocated 
to the exposition of art in use. Here, 
in addition to exhibition area, manu- 
facturer, designer, student and con- 
sumer will find facilities for reference, 
consultation and study. A compact and 
open plan places the ‘Art In Use’ gal- 
lery adjacent to one of the two large 
galleries for special exhibitions, and 
plans for future shows indicate that 
this physical relationship will often be 
translated into a relationship of concept 
and idea. The new cult of the useful 
object as a thing in itself will be 
avoided equally with other, more tradi- 
tional stereotypes. 

“In the conviction that rigid classifi- 
cations in the arts are the crutch of 
the professional, we hope to approach 
the art product .. . directly, and to use 
it as flexibly as possible in terms of its 
value and interest to our audience. 

“The exhibition areas in the new 
building are admirably designed for 
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free, informal and varied exhibition 
techniques. Two galleries on the second 
floor will permit the display of works 
of art owned by the Institute.” 


Finishing up the building at Akron 
has not been easy. There have been in- 
evitable vexations and delays. The orig- 
inal estimate of $175,000 proved far too 
small. Adhering to their rigid pay-as- 
we-go policy, the Trustees raised a final 
$275,000 total. This additional $100,000 
came from individuals and organiza- 
tions who were convinced that Akron 
needs a functioning art center housed 
in its own building. 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

To judge from the babble of would- 
be super-esthetes, interest in the 
fourth dimension seems to be stim- 
ulated chiefly by ignorance of the 
other three. Listen to some attempt- 
ed profundity on the part of an ab- 
stract artist, or read a book by a 
touted critic who specializes in fourth 
dimension philosophy. You will find 
that an artist who has never mas- 
tered the third dimension satisfac- 
torily is the first to desert perspec- 
tive and modeling for excursions into 
the unknown realm of the fourth 
dimension. The scribe who special- 
ized in journalism, largely to avoid 
the boredom geometry offers a mind 
fed on love and detective stories, 
will gladly rush in where mathemeti- 
cians fear to tread, and come up with 
all about the fourth dimension and 
its application to visual art. 

So far as anyone knows, the fourth 
dimension is still to be discovered 
and is seldom named except in cau- 
tious speculation. Esthetic babes, 
however, are as much addicted to 
the fourth dimension as school chil- 
dren are to bubble gum. It is a won- 
derful thing to explode in the faces 
of dotards who believe that art 
should be beautiful’‘and intelligible. 
Anything utterly incomprehensible 
and insufferable must, of course, be 
the result of working in the fourth 
dimension. 

How strange, when the chief func- 
tion of the known three dimensions 
seems to be that of making things 
easier to apprehend, that the fourth 
should be presented as productive of 
obscurity. 


Clearwater’s Art Center Functions for Florida 


THE NEW, HIGHLY FUNCTIONAL, fully 
equipped Art Center at Clearwater, 
Florida, is, with eight acres of land, 
the gift of Mrs. C. Shillard Smith. It is 
the largest individual gift of an educa- 
tional and cultural nature to be given 
to this section of Florida’s Gulf Coast. 
Nineteen additional buildings are in- 
cluded in the plans. for this project, 
two of which—a library-administration 
and a ceramics building—will be built 
during the current year. 

In stating his attitude towards art 
education, Charles Val Clear, to whom 
belongs the credit for the phoenix-like 


rise of the Ohio’s Akron Art Institute, 
makes the following points: the Clear- 
water Art Center will serve not only 
students who come to the school and 
visitors to its galleries, but the entire 
community. The first steps in what is 
to be a constantly expanding program 
have been free art exhibitions for chil- 
dren, which were inaugurated last sum- 
mer; what are known as Evaluation 
Days for those interested in the value 
and history of prized possessions; and 
conducted museum tours. 

To Mrs. Smith, Mr. Val Clear, the 
directors and staff—very best wishes! 


ART CENTER AT CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 

























































































GOTTLIEB: Ancestral Image 
At Kootz 





Kocu: Sketch for Museum Visitors 
At The Montclair Art Museum 


Beauford Delaney and 


In The Air-Conditioned Nightmare, 
Henry Miller calls America’s leading 
Negro artist “The Amazing and Invari- 
able Beauford Delaney.” This reviewer 
is inclined to go all the way with Mr. 
Miller and has even a few more adjec- 
tives up her sleeve. Delaney’s present 
exhibition of pastels and oils ascertains 
this competent painter’s long-establish- 
ed position in modern American paint- 
ing. More than this, it reveals that his 
rich and fertile imagination has never 
relaxed in the search for new devices 
to express the solitude, chaos, all of 
the discordant elements found in con- 
temporary living. It shows that he can 
translate these elements into brilliantly 
harmonious compositions of beauty and 
verisimilitude. 

With a penetrating eye, plus all of 
the wealth of his ancient African 
heritage, Delaney projects—through vi- 
tally explosive color and rhythmic, sing- 
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ApOLPH GOTTLIEB is like a narrator 
who, after countless iterations of the 
same story, discovers new beauty in the 
words themselves? In this, his eleventh 
show, he tells his story in now-familiar 
pictographic jargon; but new beauties 
for him—and for us—are totem-words 
lifted out of context. 

Using the pictograph as a spring- 
board, Gottlieb isolates and enlarges 
upon single moods or totems. The: re- 
sults are like variations on a theme— 
richer in color, embellished in texture 
and sustained in emotion. 

In The Bent Avrow—where the usual 
full assortment of symbols is arranged 
hop-scotch style—the artist sustains a 
mood. Totems here are gay; color is 
lighter and creamjer than ever. Earth 
tones are swapped for lusher white, 
pearly and rose greys, yellows, pinks 
and a red-blue candy-stripe. 

The isolation of the totem itself is 
hinted at in Sounds at, Night. The big 
canvas suggests ._Tomlin; yet wiggly 
lines of pictographic communication 


Gottlieb Through the Magnifying Glass 


have provided the tack. Here, with 
gleaming white dashes, arrows and 
geometrical shapes on a shadowy and 
spatial grey-to-black background, 
Gottlieb suggests the rhythmic interval 
of tom-tom beats penetrating the mys- 
terious jungle night. 

Gottlieb, like Klee, gives us moods 
which range from the titillating to the 
terrifying. In Ancestral Images he car- 
ries the isolation of a hieroglyph to its 
conclusion. Concentrating on a huge, 
batlike form, the piece is as formidable 
a bit of imagination as a child’s bogy 
man. All black and bristling with a 
sanded surface, it suggests an omnivor- 
ous, charred furnace, out of which licks 
of red and blue flame spurt. Thus 
stressed, the effect of the single symbol 
is intensified a hundredfold. We see it 
as we would see a small spider under 
a microscope. Brought face to face with 
immense, ineluctable horror, we realize 
how concentrated is the power of 
Gottlieb’s totemic vocabulary. (Kootz, 
to Jan. 31.)—BELLE KRASNE. 


Montelair Lets Artists Have Their Say 


PAINTERS, who prefer to paint rather 
than to hold forth on techniques, never- 
theless usually manage to make sense 
when forced into print. 

An exhibition of “Paintings and the 
Preparatory Sketches” will be on view 
at the Montclair Art Museum until the 
end of this month. To it nine painters 
have lent finished canvases together 
with preliminary sketches and some suc- 
cinct comments.on their ways of work- 
ing. Herewith are some observations. 

Gifford Beal: “I have no theories of 
design or color, but, as a painter, I 
strive to express myself and nobody 
else.” 

Louis Bouché: “My major concern is 
nature . and whatever deviation 
occurs takes place in spite of me... . 
I believe one cannot willfully create a 
work of art.” 

Russell Cowles: “I have always been 
chiefly concerned with the problems in- 
volved in the treatment of space... 
to transpose it into plastic terms on a 
two-dimensional surface.” 


Green Street 


ing design—the broken figures and uni- 
versal emptiness of his beloved Green 
Street, which serves him as the common 
denominator of the world. 

Delaney’s pastels of barren street 
scenes are sure and swift, and as pure 
and crystal-clear as glittering jewels. 
His use of lyrical, organizational count- 
erpoint can only be compared to that 
of compelling music. 

Applying rich impasto, attenuated 
textures, and stringent contrasts, De- 
laney interprets Washington Square 
Park or a Bowl of Fruit with equal 
virtuosity and a severe economy of 
means. Even in his most elaborately 
patterned renditions, where a mystical 
African flavor prevails, one never finds 
extraneous impediments or confusing 
symbols. We found Reflections one of 
the most exciting paintings we have 
seen this season. (Roko, to Feb. 9.) 

—MARYNELL SHARP. 


Joseph Floch: “My chief concern is 
how to reduce space, always working 
from the complicated to the most sim- 
plified, most meaningful statement.” 

John Grabach: “For me the story 
of the picture doesn’t count . . . it is 
the pattern, always the pattern.” 

John Koch: “I feel that there is a 
certain danger in working out my ideas 
too far in sketches. A sketch is fresh, 
spontaneous and vital. . . . I try to 
create that life directly on the canvas.” 

Leon Kroll: “I think that design is 
the basis of all art. .. . Abstraction is 
used by all artists, whether or not they 
are entirely conscious of it.” 

Henry Schnakenberg: “Formerly, I 
painted directly from nature; nowadays 
. ..I prefer to render the memory of 
a place...” 

Ferdinand Warren: “I always carry a 
sketch pad with me... . Thinking about 
the scene of the sketch, the impact of 
the image becomes more powerful. 
Painting then becomes a composite of 
my sketches and my ideas.” 


DELANEY: Dante Pavone 
At Roko 
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Mark of Rothko 


ROTHKO IS PAINTING them economy- 
size these days—or so it would seem. 
Bigger canvases have been painted; but 
these look inordinately puffed up be- 
cause they are composed too loosely 
for their dimensions. 

The artist’s control of his latest can- 
vases seems more dubious than a cook’s 
control of a melted cheese sandwich. 
All solidity disintegrates under his 
brush. The vaguest of colors nebulous- 
ly describe the relations between the 
vaguest of areas. 

To James Soby, these are “remark- 
able” paintings, “shimmering with a 
quite unphysical radiance.” Often they 
do suggest powerful sunlight pouring 
through thick panes of glass and open 
doorways, or brilliantly illuminated rec- 
tangles seen from under deep, undu- 
lating water; but most of the paintings 
in this current show are impossibly dif- 
fuse. They seem to lack that crucial 
bit of discipline which brings the vigor 
of a good Pollock or the haunting lyri- 
cism of a good Stamos into line. Look- 
ing at them, you will find yourself 
groping for a toe-hold, feeling as if 
you had intruded on someone else’s 
private dream. 

While there is something incongruous 
about the elephantine canvases—as if 
the artist were stretching a very subtle 
message across the side of a barn—the 
smaller paintings are reasonable. No. 
11, for example, is a more cohesive de- 
sign of greens on vermilion. Colors are 
more emphatic; areas are smaller, in- 
tervals more frequent. No. 10 has an 
even richer variety of tone and a great- 
er compactness. Nos. 14 and 15 are 
redeemed by the pyrotechnic excitement 
of fuchsia, pale green and peach or by 
a blinding sunburst range—whites, yel- 
lows, oranges and a small, flaming 
red flicker. 

But what Rothko means to convey 
with the drab, dirty brush streakings 
of No. 7 is anybody’s guess, and at best 
the guess will be as tenuous as the 
painting. (Parsons, to Jan. 21.) 


—BELLE KRASNE. 


Modern SacredThemes 


CONSTANTINE ABANAvVAS’ third New 
York one-man show reveals that the 
artist is now devoting all of his crea- 
tive energies to basic religious themes 
expressed in a modern idiom. His cur- 
rent small exhibition includes Dance 
of Death, a large polyptych measuring 
ten feet high and executed in six panels 
which are stringently designed and full 
of power. 

Stripped to their bare essentials, 
Abanavas’ gaunt and rigidly simplified 
figures achieve an almost stark emo- 
tionalism and poetic purity. But they 
fall short in the use of varied color 
tonalities and in structural values. Too 
often his richly integrated patterns be- 
come confused in a labyrinth of blatant 
screaming color which tends to weaken 
the over-all symbolism. Many of the 
smaller studies (executed on silk) for 
the polyptych are more sensitively real- 
ized and effective. The forceful por- 
trait Moses, with its muted colors and 
strong design, is also highly sucessful. 
(Contemporary Arts, to Jaw; 20.) 


—MArYNELL SHarp. 
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CEZANNE: Chestnut Trees at Jas de Bouffan 


Minneapolis Celebrates Its New Cezanne 


THE TWO CANVASES recently acquired 
from the Frick Collection by the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts—Cézanne’s 
Chestnut Trees at Jas de Bouffan and 
a Tahitian Landscape by Gauguin — 
leave a grievous gap in the galleries at 
Frick and a nostalgia in the hearts of 
many New Yorkers. Minneapolis is to 
be congratulated upon these additions 
by which, together with Degas’ Mlle. 
Hortense Valpincon and the White 
Plumes by Matisse, they have so wisely 
augmented their modern French section. 

To celebrate the acquisition of the 
Chestnut Trees, which was originally in 
the Florentine collection of Egisto Fab- 
bri, one of Cézanne’s first European ap- 
preciators, a loan exhibition of 15 of his 
canvases is being held at the Minneapo- 
lis Institute until February 5. 

Of the many canvases and water- 
colors in which the chestnut allée at 
Cézanne’s villa outside of Aix appears, 
only Minneapolis’ new masterpiece 
shows the scene in winter—a season 
which, in its somber and subdued color- 
ation and absence of diverting detail, 
was as suited to Cézanne as early spring 
was to Corot. 

A magisterial work of Cézanne’s ma- 
ture period (it was painted between 
1885-87), the Chestnut Trees is a pro- 
foundly impressive statement of all 
that the artist thought and felt about 
the vast Provencal countryside. 

Here, behind the double row of trees 
—“bare, ruin’d choirs where late the 
sweet birds sang’—with the yellows of 
the farm buildings to warm the greys, 
grey-greens and grey-blues, looms, ‘far 
and yet near, Cézanne’s signature of 
the Mont Sainte-Victoire. Compare it 
with the close-up of the mountain on 
our cover, painted a dozen years later, 
ca. 1898-1900. 

So much has been so well-written 
about the painter’s arduous approach 
to such technical problems as deliberate 
distortion and the manipulation of space 


—here so consumately solved—that one 
hesitates to say more. In this canvas 
Cézanne has not only completely freed 
himself from all troubling influences, 
but begun to cast his portentous shadow 
upon subsequent landscape’ painting. 


The Art Collectors Live With 


Today’s collectors not only acquire, 
but share, their proud possessions with 
others by lending them out, singly or 
in groups, for museum shows. Two 
such shows are currently giving key- 
hole views into modern collector’s 
castles—city flats or small country 
homes. The former show, current at the 
Wadsworth Atheneum to February 12, 
presents the Adelaide Milton de Groot 
collection. The show comprises paint- 
ings by contemporaries such as Max 
Beckmann, Soutine, Rouault, Kisling 
and Gris, and by American predecessors. 

The other collection, current at the 
Berkshire Museum to January 25, rep- 
resents the art which one family ac- 
quired, lived with, and enjoyed over a 
period of 20 years. A more intimate 
view of taste in collecting, this show 
includes work by C. S. Price, Olin Dows 
and Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr. 


Models for a Martyrs’ Memorial 


At the Museum of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, plastic sketch models 
of designs for a memorial to commemo- 
rate the six million martyred Jews of 
Europe will be on view through Janu- 
ary 21. The contributing architects and 
sculptors are: Leo Friedlander, Percival 
Goodman, Chaim Gross, Eric Mendel- 
sohn, William Zorach, Alfred Van Loen 
and Joseph Hovell. The models have 
been commissioned by the American 
Memorial to Six Million Jews of Europe. 
The monument will be raised on prop- 
erty granted by the City of New York 
on Riverside Drive. 
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Samstag’s Significant Symbols 


Gordon Samstag is a good painter, 
thoroughly at home in his matiere, and 
using his vigorous brushing for concen- 
tration of design. He is an artist who 
impresses one as not only gifted with 
imagination, but further able to turn 
his conceptions into concrete forms. An 
especially striking example of this en- 
dowment is the fantasy of the Three 
Fates, Clotho and Lachesis intent on 
the spinning and Atropos lurking ready 
to sever the woven destiny. The white, 
intricate web set against the figures and 
the unexpected gleam of dazzling, blue 
sky beyond give the canvas an arrest- 
ing appeal. 

Samstag’s fluent modeling of form 
and his ability to place figures in ef- 
fective spatial design, evidenced through- 
out the exhibition, are only occasional- 
ly marred by a tendency to tricky high- 
lights. Frustration, Obsession, Sorceress 
are outstanding examples of his skill- 
ful interpretation of symbolic signifi- 
eance through a striking design of fig- 
ures. Like many artists today, Samstag 
looks over the fence and tentatively 
tries out the effect of rather meaning- 
less distortions in Mother and Child. 
One hopes that is only an experiment 
and not a new turning in his path. 
(Milch, to Jan. 28.)—M. B. 


Gallatin’s Non-Objectivism 


At an age when most artists have 
ceased experimenting to work along 
familiar paths in search of a goal long 
since chosen, A. E. Gallatin, for many 
decades identified with the cubist move- 
ment, seems to have taken a new di- 
rection. His current exhibition, nearly 
all painted in 1949, contains only one 
painting that utilizes the _ typically 
muted color, abstracted forms and sub- 
ject matter of cubism. The rest of the 
paintings can better be described as 
non - objective works, for they are 
thoughtful arrangements of rectilinear 
and round or oval shapes, painted in 
bright primaries. 

In many of them, Gallatin is occu- 
pied with the problem of arranging ob- 
jects so that the composition moves out- 
ward to the corners of the canvas, 
rather than in towards the conven- 
tional focal point of three-dimensional 
designing. Some are careful variations 
of diagonal movements, while still oth- 
ers enclose free-form shapes in straight- 
edged areas moving in controlled spa- 
tial relationships. 

These are subtle exercises that ex- 
plore highly specialized aspects of pic- 
ture-making with surprising freshness. 
(Pinacotheca, to Jan. 31.)—J.K.R. 


Drawing Out the Essence of Text 


The current exhibition of drawings by 
the late Wallace Morgan, although but 
a trickle of his really tremendous spate 
of illustrations, evidences his gifts not 
only as an inspired illustrator, but also 
as a serious artist. This collection pro- 
claims his brilliant draftsmanship, his 
richly varied means of expression from 
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dependence upon calligraphic pattern to 
a wide gamut of tonal modulations. The 
economy of means that he employed to 
express an idea with flexibility and 
surety of line may well be an index of 
his admiration for the work of Hokusai, 
that “old man mad about drawing.” 

With a group of artists, he contrib- 
uted to a pictorial history of the first 
World War, An example of his work of 
this period depicts a scene behind the 
lines: men struggling With heavy artil- 
lery equipment in squelching mud. Mor- 
gan conveys vividly the heavy, dank 
atmosphere and unmistakably suggests 
the sinister environment of war. 

He was commended often by the au- 
thors whose works he illustrated, for 
his sensitive realization of the character 
of the scenes and figures represented. 
His illustrations were never ornamental 
flourishes, but a sound interpretation of 
the texts. (Ferargil, to Jan. 22.)—M. B. 


Artist Caricatures Artists 


What promised to be a very enter- 
taining show falls somewhat flat, for 
IsabeHa Howland’s caricatures of her 
fellow - American artists, drawn from 
memory, lack sufficient wit and insight 
to be really clever portraits. A capable 
draughtsman who gets a good likeness, 
Miss Howland works with unsuitably 
pale charcoal line. She too often comes 
up with a drawing that is more a sketch 
or portrait than a genuine caricature, 
as in the good Sophisticate (Russell 
Cowles) and Raconteur (Waldo Peirce). 
When she does poke fun, it is usually 
at obvious rather than subtly-perceived 
characteristics. 

Among her best efforts in a more 
malicious vein are Leprechaun (Morris 
Kantor); Mind over Matter (Kenneth 
Hayes Miller and painted nude), John 
Marin, and Viking (Henry Mattson). 
(Midtown, to Jan. 28.)—J. K. R. 


Tevan’s Informed Forms 


Roszi Tevan’s sculpture brings an as- 
surance that all the qualities previous- 
ly associated with this form of art, but 
seldom seen now, are still extant and 
as authoritative as ever. The build- 
ing up of solid forms from _ bodily 
rhythms, the seizure of inner life con- 
ditioning outward appearance are to 
be found in Tevan’s work, 

The delicate balance of the ecstatic 
figure Flute Player, and the blending 
of the player and his instrument into 
a harmonious unity in Cellist, display a 
fine appreciation of sculptural design 
in their continuity of line and fluent 
definition of masses. They are both re- 
alistic figures that transcend reality in 
their embodiment of an esthetic concep- 
tion. Portrait of Mrs. Caldy, with its 
sensitive modeling of facial planes and 
simplified presentment, is distinctive. 

There are also a number of skillfully 
executed carvings in wood (particu- 
larly Draped Woman) as well as deco- 
rative’ reliefs. One must except Color 
Relief, decidedly on the silly side, but 
scarcely detracting from the general 


impression of an excellent group. (Lau- 
rel, to Jan. 14.)—M. B. 


New Olds Pictures 


After an absence of six years Eliza- 
beth Olds returns to Fifty-Seventh 
Street with a group of oils and water- 
colors that reveal much progress and 
sensitive development of her fresh style. 
There is lively skill and charm in the 
series of papers depicting shore and 
water birds, deceptively simple studies 
that call on the subtle economy of 
Oriental art to render perceptive im- 
pressions. Strong in communicative pow- 
er are three Long Island landscapes 
that combine soft modulation of color 
washes and sensitive drawing for pic- 
tures that gain added strength from 
their semi-abstract designing. 

More uneven are the oil paintings in 
which the abstraction is not always as 
well-considered as in the watercolors, 
and the subjects are sometimes less 
imaginatively conceived. Nevertheless 
the brilliantly colored, well-brushed 
South Street and the well-designed 
Halloween are notable pictures by an 
artist who should be seen more often. 
(A.C.A., to Jan. 21.)—J. K. R. 


Rosenborg’s Semi-Abstract Fancy 


Speculating psychiatrists may make 
of it what they will, but it is at least 
a fact that many American artists are 
either haunted or seeking to haunt their 
admirers. Not inspired by malicious 
motives of revenge or jealousy, they 
seek to haunt us for our own pleasure. 
They offer us fragments of places, ar- 
ranged in glowing color, pleasant tex- 
tures and planned design. But so loose- 
ly is the whole tied down to definite 
vision that we put together the ele- 
ments ourselves. 

Such a painter is Ralph Rosenborg 
who continues to experiment in that 
popular region between complete ab- 
straction and representation with un- 
even, but increasingly better, results. 

Encrustment is a landscape that re- 
sembles a compact arrangement of 
semi-precious stones, a neat land of the 
imagination. Castle in the Sands is a 
Klee-like invention of pleasant color 
and whimsically flowing line. There are 
also a Calligraphy and Delineation of 
nature that let you wander where you 
will with attractive suggestions from 
the artist. (Seligmann, to Jan. 28.) 

—J.K. R. 


Definitive Abstractions 


The astute orchestration of quasi- 
geometric forms and the vivid, palpi- 
tating colors found in the warmly uni- 
fied oil abstractions of Thomas Hughes 
Ingle, who is currently making his New ~ 
York debut, result in both pungent and 
provocative compositions. 

Ingle’s conceptual art world is trans- 
lated through clear flat surfaces; a 
rhythmical counterpoint of majuscule 
and minuscule hieroglyphs, reminiscent 
of Klee and Mir6; and subjective rather 
than plastic pattern relationships. Keen- 
ly attenuated line takes precedence over 
physical surfaces, and few legato pas- 
sages from one color area to another 
are utilized as the artist is chiefly con- 
cerned with presenting crystal clear 
images through sometimes discordant 
yet consistently well-formulated design. 
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Ingle’s strange little twisted shapes, 
with their psychological over-tones, are 
saved from becoming ponderous or 
monotonous by a refreshing and titil- 
lating wit and an imaginative and sub- 
tle palette, as is evidenced in the rather 
frantic tongue-in-cheek composition The 
Possessed, with its gay lilting colors and 
simplified patterns. The sensitive half- 
tones of brown and terra rose, accentu- 
ated by the brilliant yellows found in 
Image in the Spring, is also notable, as 
is the nervous but controlled linear de- 
sign of Open Circuit. We also found 
the imaginative White Logic and the 
symbolic Disturbed Ward intensely sat- 
isfying. (Carlebach, to Feb. 4.)—M. S. 


Maxwell Gordon’s New York 


Like so many other ardent reporters 
of New York City life, Maxwell Gordon 
is an adopted son who came here from 
the Mid-West 15 years ago. His favorite 
section is the lower East Side, and from 
his vantage point of a Bowery studio 
he paints the colorful mosaic of life 
among the crowded tenements and 
throbbing streets. It is a good meeting 
of subject and style, for this is a region 
that finds natural expression in rich- 
ly brushed paintings that star vivid 
color, drawing detail and a moody ap- 
proach that ranges from hard humor 
to poignancy. 

The rose-strewn Bride, rising in ro- 
mance against the slums of her back- 
ground; the good street characteriza- 
tions and sensitive painting of Hast 
Houston and Lower New York are out- 
standing. Different in mood and perhaps 
more striking is the large Understudy, 
a curious and effective circus composi- 
tion. (A.C.A., to Feb. 4.)—J. K. R. 


Expressionistic Sincerity 


It is the obvious sincerity and im- 
pression of deeply felt mood and con- 
viction that give appeal to paintings 
by Jennings Tofel. Harsh in color, often 
clumsy in drawing, the pictures seem 
painted during the stress of the violent 
emotions most of them depict. But in 
spite of their crudeness, a number of 
the works attain strong communicative 
power. For example, Bereavement sets 
down with primitive force the violent 
pain of its mourners. 

A series of Biblical themes presents 
Moses and other heroic figures with 
the same sense of immediacy, as does 
another series which treats such themes 
as Rage and the better-designed Strife. 

A Long Island landscape, painted in 
Impressionistic brush strokes and soft 
color is a surprising island of tran- 
quility in this wildly expressionistic 
show. (Artists, Jan. 21-Feb. 9.)—J. K. R. 


Watercolors of the Year 


An exhibition of watercolors that fills 
one gallery is a joy to the beholder, for 
it allows enjoyment of each and every 
item before that saturation point of 
vision—produced by large groupings—is 
reached. These recent paintings, in 
Grand Central’s, “New Year’s Show- 
ing,” possess a stimulating variety of 
approach and technical handling. 

Gordon Grant appears to have ac- 
quired an added refinement of expres- 
sion in his scene of stone walls enclos- 
ing a little stretch of pale, placid water 
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under an. equally cool sky .with a 
glimpse of the deeper blue beyond, Al- 
though this reviewer is constitutional- 
ly opposed to large watercolors, tribute 
must be paid to Avery Johnson’s im- 
pressive painting;of a boat with belly- 
ing sails flying across the paper, with 
heaving seas and a broken sky accenting 
its flight. 

John Wheat’s sagging, old red barn 
under a tremendous expanse of sky; Roy 
Mason’s swift line and color shorthand 
of a hunter in the reeds with a scatter- 
ing cloud of birds above; John Lavalle’s 
animated beach scene, in which gaily 
colored figures blend with the exotic 
landscape are ong the pictures that 
were immediately arresting. 

Add one of Hilde Kayn’s figure pieces, 
two swirling dancers, carried out in a 
warm monochrome; Chauncey Ryder’s 
vastness of horizon, intensified by strag- 
gling trees and houses that seem slip- 
ping into the abyss; a dazzling flower 
piece by Ramon Garcia; and papers by 
Henry Gasser, Hobart Nichols, John 
Costigan, and Leith-Ross to indicate the 
character of the exhibition. (Grand Cen- 
tral, Vanderbilt, to Jan. 28.)—M. B. 


Graphic Experiments 


Last year a small group of well- 
known artists, under the leadership of 
Louis Schanker, banded together at the 
New School for the purpose of experi- 
menting with the vast potentialities of 
the wood-cut process. That group is 
currently having its second exhibition, 
and we would say that these skilled 
craftsmen, who call themselves “Studio 
74,” have gained valid returns from 
their intra-group co-operation in the 
exploration of new techniques. 

The 17 compositions on view reveal 
numerous approaches and personal con- 
cepts in the projection of form, but 
consistently all of the essays display 
a pronounced involvement with ingen- 
ious physical surfaces and imaginative 
textures. Ranging from Louis Schan- 
ker’s sensitively dynamic renditions to 


ROBERT COHEN: Ishmael 
“Studio 74,” Peridot 





the nervously designed Out Late by 
Robert Cohen, with its strangely dis- 
torted shapes, and to Theodore Turner’s 
Two Figures, the exhibition as a whole 
strikes a uniformly high note in in- 
ventiveness and dexterity. Other artists 
represented are Merrill Ames, William 
Bernstein, Ben Brown, Marcia Brown, 
Richard Gangel, Ray Howard, Peter 
Scolamiero and Joseph Zenk. (Peridot, 
to Jan. 28.)—M. S. 


Belmont’s Music in Color 


Color-music paintings by I. J. Bel- 
mont never cease to astonish one by 
their translation of the world of music 
in terms of art. A passionate devotee 
of music as well as an artist, Belmont 
paralleled the seven colors of the 
spectrum with the seven notes of the 
scale, interpreting the intricacies of mu- 
sical composition from delicate melodies 
to the thundering rhythms of Wagner’s 
Funeral March in Gétterdémmerung. 

This scientific basis does not prepare 
one, however, for the beauty of color on 
these canvases, color that is luminous 
and diaphanous, or plangently assertive 
in its dynamism. The designs of these 
paintings remind one of Chinese scrolls. 
They seem not to. be built up, but to 
flow upward from the bottom of the 
canvas in a flux of movement interrupt- 
ed and sustained by what seems to be 
a crash of chords. 

There are many recent impressive 
works, but for one beholder the Expres- 
sion from Wagner’s Prelude to Lohen- 
grin will always be a favorite in its pat- 
tern of cadences. If, as many people 
hold, color and sound are analogous in 
possessing their own language, un- 
translatable in other mediums, it must 
be conceded that this gifted artist has 
succeeded in uniting them harmoniously. 
(Belmont, to Jan. 21.)—M.B. 


Poet Illustrates Artist 


Original drawings and engravings 
made for a book of poems especially 
written for them by Paul Eluard, make 
up Albert Flocon’s first American ex- 
hibition. A French engraver who stnd- 
ied at the Bauhaus with Kandinsky, 
Klee and Albers, Flocon works in at 
times traditional, at times experimental 
techniques, always with fluent skill. 

All the prints in the show are varia- 
tions on the theme of perspectives, and 
in most, surrealism heightens the mood 
of what is actually a crisp and intel- 
lectual style. 

One of the most effective prints, how- 
ever, is most nearly representational 
and probably drawn from the artist’s 
tragic experiences with the Nazis: it 
is a poignant portrait of a woman be- 
hind curving ribbon bars—there is real 
terror beneath its controlled drawing. 
(Perspectives, to Jan. 28.)—J. K.R. 


Poetry and Pathos 


Antonio Gattorno, Cuban-born artist 
who has exhibited extensively through- 
out the United States and Europe, is 
currently seen in his first New York 
one-man show since 1946. This present 
large exhibition of oils and drawings 
seems to indicate that the competent 
academican has departed, to a certain 
extent, from his highly stylized sur- 
realistic formulas to attain more hu- 

[Please turn to page 23] 
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A Modern Viewpoint 


By Ralph H. Pearson 


g A Remarkable Exhibition 


THe NATIONAL AMATEUR Painter’s 
_ Competition, staged by Art News and 


showing at the Riverside Museum, is a 
remarkable exhibition. It amply dem- 
onstrates a widespread urge-to-create 
in people—plain, everyday people— 
which can overcome all practical road- 
blocks and blossom luxuriously when 
given a chance. The entire exhibition 
fairly glows with creative exuberance. 
Perhaps its most important single as- 
pect is the evidence it offers that the 
talent to create is not at all limited 
to the few. 

The spirit of modern art is here re- 
leased, proving it is not an extraneous 
importation from Paris. The whole 
show is definitely modern, in fact; one 
would hunt a long time to find a mere 
replica of subject. And there are prac- 
tically none of the crude blunderings 
which represent our professional School 
of Confusion. The amateurs, it seems, 
have much to teach a_ considerable 
group of professionals. 

Comparison between this cross-sec- 
tion of pastime-paintings and that of 
the professionals at the Whitney Mu- 
seum Annual is inevitable. Set aside 
the relatively few top-level works by 
the full-time painters, contrast the re- 
mainder to the amateurs, and note well 
the honors the latter will win. The 
average technical skill of the amateurs, 
for instance, is markedly superior to a 
surprising number of the professionals, 
and holds its own completely with many 
others. 

There are no amateur examples as 
incredibly crude as a half-dozen ultra- 
confusionist fumblings honored by in- 
clusion at the Whitney. Skills with the 
amateurs are adequate for present pur- 
poses—a means, not an end. Emphasis 
rightly falls on other matters—the per- 
sonal vision, the grand adventure, the 
having something to say in color and 
saying it boldly. (Some of the profes- 
sionals confess they have very little to 
say in their work.) 

There are no formulas or cliques at 
the Riverside; these folks are moderns, 
apparently, without knowing it. The 
drive to create comes from within, as 
it always should, and results are in- 
evitable and personal. Comparisons can 
go on and on. It would be great fun 
to take a dozen paintings from each 
show and test them against each other 
point by point—which lark, space for- 
bids at this time. 

The only unfortunate thing about the 
amateur exhibition is its competitive 
plan and the list of prizes announcing 
some works as “best,” or “better” than 
others. There are no “bests” in such a 
galaxy of creations. Juries are not in- 
fallible. The eager interest in grades 
rather than quality, on the part of 
“contestants,” and the exploitation of 
that human foible by management, are 
certainly an instance of misdirected 
energies. 

Indeed, why should 200 non-prize- 
winners be discouraged merely to tickle 
the vanity of 30 winners? These people 
are painting for pleasure. Let them 
gain the pleasure from the work itself, 
not from outdistancing a fellow folk- 
artist. How else can that end be won? 
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Matisse: Pewter Jug (1915) 
Cone Collection 


Cone Collection 


[Continued from page 8] 


Cones. Matisse didn’t join Picasso in 
the cubist movement—neither did the 
Cones as patrons. And who can tell 
whether or not the disciples inspired 
the master? Is it possible that the Cone 
flair for the sumptuous and the highly 
patterned had some influence on their 
favorite artist? 


As for the Matisses themselves, they 
cover every aspect of his production. 
The 42 oils date from 1892 to 1947. The 
18 bronzes are equally interesting as 
sculptures and as studies for the painted 
figures which follow them. The draw- 
ings and prints, so numerous that they 
have not yet been accurately tabulated, 
embroider the outline provided by the 
oils. Clive Bell is at present in Balti- 
more to prepare a critique of the Cone 
Matisses. 


A round dozen of the canvases date 
from the year 1922 and range from an 
almost stark (for Matisse) Music Lesson 
to the kind of profusely decorative 
Odalisque which must have been so at 
home chez Cone. After that, save for 


the war period, a Matisse was added . 


nearly every year, sometimes picked by 
the Cones themselves, sometimes select- 
ed by Matisse for them. They didn’t 
always buy directly, of course: when 
they wanted a fauve Matisse, they ac- 
quired the splendid Blue Nude of 1907 
from the Quinn sale in 1926. 


Some Matisses however, they cer- 
tainly chose for purposes of comparison. 
It must have been both entertaining 
and instructive to juxtapose the Chardi- 
nesque still-life of 1892 with the 1915 
Pewter Jug. The two are nearly iden- 
tical in subject matter, similar in com- 
position—and at least two centuries 
apart in artistic evolution. The early 
one is precise and static; the later one, 
infinitely simplified in detail but alive 
with the kind of animated design which 
subjects nature to the artist’s creative 
vision and shows Matisse at his best. 

As one might expect of Matisse afi- 
cionados, most of the Picassos they 
bought are completely delicious. They 
run to the lyrical studies of circus 








families and the warm, delicate por- 
traits of 1905-6, as well as the pro- 
founder echoes of similar themes he 
produced in the 1920s. Among the draw- 
ings are studies for some of the great- 
est Rose Period paintings. For me, the 
tastiest of all is the 1905 watercolor 
which presents the most imposing and 
comic of monkeys—looking like a cross 
between the king of the beasts and a 
polar bear. 

A good, though relatively minor sur- 
vey of Renoir is here too, from the 
small, pale, porcelain-like Washerwom- 
en of about 1885 through a rich por- 
trait and a luxurious still-life of 1912, 
to a glimmering late landscape. 

This collection is no less a star for 
being pointed. Its strong points are so 
evident that the value to art and to 
scholarship of its public display is be- 
yond question. And its weaknesses— 
mostly those of omission—are the very 
factors that give it a personality so 
striking that it must be a treat to all 
who come to see. 


Prints Show Urban Heritage 


A mammoth collection of prints (100,- 
000), presented to San Francisco by Mr. 
and Mrs. Moore Achenbach, is the back- 
bone of “The Heritage of the Modern 
City,” a show on view at the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor through 
January. 

The exhibition illustrates those as- 
pects of modern urban life which owe 
their allegiance to the past. Historic 
prints provide the sources for those al- 
legiances. Juxtaposed with the prints, 
enlarged contemporary photographs 
show how ideas of the past have con- 
tinued into or been revived in the pres- 
ent. The show has been skillfully in- 
stalled on panels. Each panel relates 
prints and photos dealing with one of 
the 16 categories into which the ma- 
terial has been broken down. Categories 
include “Man’s Attitude Toward Na- 
ture,” “The Leisure Class,” and “From 
Garden Paths to Eight-Lane Highways.” 

A most interesting panel is “Ribbon 
Developments and Rubber Stamping” on 
which a print of sixteenth-century Mos- 
cow is contrasted with an air view of 
Detroit’s residential section, a view of 
Sanderstead, England, and one of a 
typical San Francisco residential street. 

In her catalogue foreword, Jermayne 
MacAgy writes: “Prints, because of the 
nature of their technique, belong to the 
people and, therefore, many aspects of 
a culture appear in them—aspects which 
would have been unsuitable for the 
rules and regulations pertaining to the 
production of a painting.” 


Jussel Heads Art’s March of Dimes 


Stephen J. Jussel of Arthur S. Ver- 
nay, Inc., will head up the art and an- 
tiques division of the commerce and in- 
dustry section of the Greater New 
York 1950 March of Dimes. 

Poliomyelitis is so far removed from 
the deathless world of art, that yearly 
its members need to be reminded: since 
infantile paralysis is everybody’s haz- 
ard, it is also everybody’s business, 
everybody’s job. Because last summer’s 
epidemic was the severest on record, 
this year’s care and research needs are 
greatly increased. To help meet these 
needs, make your 1950 dime a dollar. 
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By Peter Pollack 


LAST SUMMER IN ROME, while viewing 
an exhibition of young Italian artists’ 
work, a gallery dealer handed me a 
portfolio of late drawings by Giorgio 
de Chirico. As often as I'd heard De 
Chirico condemned for his denounce- 
ments of modern art, I couldn’t believe 
that this sheaf of inane drawings of 
trees and woodland scenes, so pointless 
and photographically conceived, could 
possibly be by the same artist whose 
exciting and imaginative works had 
given me so much pleasure over the 
years. “Are his paintings now like 
this?” I asked, and the dealer said he 
would arrange for me to see them first- 
hand. We planned to visit De Chirico 
the next night; but, before we left, 
the dealer’s wife asked me if I didn’t 
like the “maestro’s” latest work. When 
I replied, “No, from the few I’ve seen,” 
she said, “You will tell him that you 
do?” I said, “I couldn’t do that,” to 
which she answered, “Then don’t say 
anything.” 

It was too late to back out and so a 
party of eight of us climbed the five 
flights of stairs to a roof terrace in a 
building near the Piazza di Spagna 
where we were met by De Chirico, whose 
first words were, “I have found it— 
an eighteenth-century masterpiece.” He 
brought out this great find and we saw 
a special kind of pastry. I learned that 
he goes to all kinds of trouble wander- 
ing around Rome to search out ornate 
tarts and pastries. 

Immediately after we were seated, 
De Chirico, unprompted, began a tirade 
against modern art, first in Italian, 
then in French and finally, because he 
wanted to emphasize his point for the 
Americans present, he spoke in English, 
a language he has often denied know- 
ing. “The whole scheme of modern art 
is a scheme of the dealers, put over 
just as the ‘new look’ in clothes was 
the scheme of the Paris couturiers. All 
art dealers are cut-throats and bri- 
gands, as are all people in the modern 
art circle’ and with a simpering smile 
he then said, without looking at any of 
us, “To be sure, excluding those pres- 
ent.” 

The claque of three female idolators 
took up a multilingual shriek of “Mar- 
velous!” 

Nodding his head, he accepted this 
praise as rightfully his and then spoke 
of the exhibition of his recent works in 
England, which he organized to re- 
pudiate his surrealist efforts. He quoted 
Munnings, Churchill and the Royal So- 
ciety of British Artists as “the greatest 
critics and artists in the art world of 
today.” The claque asked him to show 
us his paintings and he regretted that 
he couldn’t show us all as most were 
still on exhibition in London; but he 
took us down the stairs to his studio 
and there we saw eight canvases, six 
of which were on the same subject— 
seventeenth-century Spanish armored 
soldiers shown invading Holland. All 
were painted in a similar style of false 
Classicism in harsh, brittle, unpleasant 
colors. Nothing of the metaphysical ex- 
pression of De Chirico’s first World 
War period is to be seen in any of his 
current works, nor do any of these old 
paintings hang in his studio. 
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Chagall and De Chirico: Quick and Dead _. 


The view from his roof terrace is one 
of the best in Rome. St. Peter’s is to 
be seen off to the left and on the right 
are the upper tiers of the Spanish stairs 
which lead to the twin towers of the 
Trinita dei Monti. In the full moon of 
that night in Rome, this view was 
reminiscent of the eerie, shadowy works 
De Chirico conceived in his youth. Just 
a short distance away is the house 
where the humble Keats sang, and 
died and, listening to the “maestro” 
vehemently attack art and life, I 
couldn’t help but speculate whether 
De Chirico the artist would not have 
left more of* himself had he either 
stopped painting in his prime, like 
Duchamp, or passed away after his 
first surge of creative art, as did Keats. 

By way of contrast, there was a day 
at Marc Chagall’s in Orgeval, just out- 
side Paris. From the very first moment 
we entered the door, Chagall embraced 
us. He immediately made us feel at 
home. A lovable and gracious person, 
he was not looking to assert himself 
but was rather interested in us, what 
we thought, what exhibitions we had 
seen and whom we had met. 

There was kindliness in his voice 
when he spoke about fellow painters. 
No bitterness towards any artist or his 
work. He did not offer to show his pic- 
tures until we asked him to. Then he 
went upstairs and, as in the case of 
De Chirico, there were a lot of his things 
away as he was having an exhibition 
in Switzerland; but he said, “An artist 
must always keep some of his pictures 
around him; they are his children.” 

Chagall’s latest paintings also differ 
from his earlier works, but there is no 
abrupt break or repudiation of his past. 
They are distinct outgrowths of his 
former paintings, and in the latest de- 
velopment there is again the freshness, 
the sense of wonder and awe, which are 
to be found in works he did when he 
arrived in Paris 35 years before. Some 
of his old symbols still exist—the flow- 
ers, the lovers, the rooster and the 
musician; but, perhaps due to his new 
wife and baby, there is a greater degree 
of joyousness as evidenced in a high- 
keyed palette, more colorful even than 
any he has ever used before. 

There is a humility in Chagall’s at- 
titude towards his work, and he says, 
“I want people to like me for myself. 
Not because they think highly of my 
painting.” 

He then turned to a world-famous 
actress in our party, and when she said 
that even at this date she still has 
qualms and stage-fright every time she 
appears in a performance, he said, 
“I’m so glad to hear that from you, 
for I, too, have terrible misgivings. Will 
the day ever come when I will not 
worry whether my work will come out 
right?” We said to him, “Chagall, your 
work is good,” and he replied, “My 
friends, it isn't the now that concerns 
me; it’s a hundred years hence I am 
thinking about and as to that, we know 
nothing; but, I do know that my best 
must be given to all of my work, to 
every piece .I do, and that is what 
makes it so difficult.” 

With that, the sad, gnomelike, 
thoughtful face looked at each of us, 
smiled and said, “Let us go out on the 
terrace—the sun is so bright.” 








LESLIE Goss: Interior 
Gold Medal, Amateur Competition 


Amateurs 
[Continued from page 13] 


Examination of the exhibition would 


suggest a negative answer, but since 
this is a small cross-section, the selec- 
tions may be a reflection of the jury’s 
taste, not of an existing condition. 

The most important question of all 
which the show does not clarify is, 
“What is an amateur?” Not a Sunday- 
painting primitive, obviously, since 
there are comparatively few pictures 
in the show by persons who seemingly 
cherish their technical ignorance under 
the delusion that it is really “freshness 
of vision.” The majority, on the con- 
trary, are by persons who plainly have 
studied art with seriousness and no lit- 
tle success. A surprising number of 
their efforts would, I think have got 
by a jury for a professional show. 

The sponsoring organization itself de- 
fines an amateur as one who is willing 
to certify that neither his major occu- 
pation nor his livelihood are the prac- 
tice or teaching of painting. But such 
a definition would definitely rule out 
of the professional class all the well- 
known and widely respected painters 
in this country who necessarily earn 
their living at a variety of jobs that 
have nothing whatever to do with art. 
It would also, for the same reason, 
class as amateurs Douanier Rousseau, 
John Kane and a host of other acknowl- 
edged masters. 

The mere fact that an artist has ex- 
hibited his work can’t make him a pro- 
fessional, since certain galleries may be 
hired for an exhibition. 

Perhaps, then, we must accept Art 
News’ own definition: “Anybody willing 
to be called an amateur, is one.” 

The fact that the exhibition doesn’t 
clear up any of these questions does 
not mean that it is without point or 
profit. If it encourages more people to 
paint (and to study painting), that may 
be a boon. It will be a boon if the mak- 
ing of pictures leads to better under- 
standing of art generally. It may not, 
however. Several erstwhile collectors 
have been lost to the art world be- 
cause they found they could paint— 
after a fashion—themselves. 
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_ 57th Street in Review 


_ [Continued from page 20] 


_ manized and poetically haunting rendi- 
~ tions. Not that Gattorno has renounced 
- the surrealist approach entirely, but 
' there is only a modicum of dream-like, 
_ psychologically symbolic images found 
in his present paintings which tend, 
_ through religious themes, to project the 
- world of moral poverty. 


‘A superb draughtsman, Gattorno 


_ evokes the shades of the Renaissance 


masters, combines them with a touch of 
the modern Italian school, plus a dash 
of Dali, and a great deal of Gattorno 
to achieve acutely delineated, emphatic 
expressions. We found exceptionally sat- 
isfying the poignant and loosely brush- 
ed La Magdalena with its tragic over- 
tones and sensitively sustained gesture. 

Gattorno’s ink drawings are excep- 
tional in their clarity of contour and 
freshness of linear design, and in many 
cases they are superior to his oils which 
at times become blatant and uncon- 
trolled in structural color. (Marquié, 
to Jan. 16.)—M.S. 


A Sister Artist Shows 


Sister Mary Noreen, School Sister of 
Notre Dame, is holding an exhibition 
of paintings. She has received an ex- 
tensive art education and has taught 
successfully at her college. Both experi- 
ences make themselves felt in her work 
in the surety and seriousness of her 
statements and in the soundness of her 
technical equipment. But one feels that 
it is her own intuition that guides her 
in choice of subjects and treatment. 

Among the religious canvases, Our 
Lady of Fatima is impressive in the 
regal pose and spiritual quality of the 
white-clad figure. A small piece, Praise 
of America, the Madonna and Child 
framed by the glowing figures of heav- 
enly visitants, resembles a mediaeval 
miniature in its jewel-like tones. 

A large number of still-lifes are in- 
cluded, simplified in detail and ably 
composed in their decorative effects. 
Flowers on a Red Cloth and Study in 
Gold are among the most appealing. 
Some landscapes, also shown, are ably 
brushed and sensitively recorded. (De- 
motte, to Jan. 31.)—M. B. 


Symbolic and Expressive Sculpture 


Imaginative and dynamic are the 
words that describe Peter Lipman- 
Wulf’s highly emotional and almost 
austere sculptures and dry-point etch- 
ings exhibited last fortnight. A German- 
born artist and Guggenheim Fellow, 
1949, Lipman-Wulf reveals that he is 
a versatile craftsman with an almost 
uncanny knowledge of surface quali- 
ty and contrapuntal sculptural form. 

His symbolic, semi-abstract sculp- 
tures, rendered in various media, are 
intrinsically Germanic in feeling. In his 
search for intensification through dis- 
tortion, he substitutes voids for solids 
and concavities for convexities. His 
sculptural language is organic rather 
than geometric, and often he achieves a 
timeless, pertinent poetry in his uncom- 
promising expressions, as is evidenced 
in Ecce Homo (ceramic) with its stark- 
ly simplified, yet articulate, planes and 
prevailing tragedy. 
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The ordered volumes, balanced masses 
and knowing utilization of material 
found in Conversational Heads (rose- 
wood) result in a notable and unusual 
piece. The series of dry-point etchings, 
based on the theme, The: Last. Day, are 
at once terse, sardonic and a little 
frightening, but eloquently reveal the 
artist’s mastery of fluid, forceful, linear 
design. (New School.)—M. S. 


Brooklyn Primitive 


The current exhibition by Regine Gil- 
bert, European-born Brooklyn primi- 
tive, shows just how capricious and 
captious Fifty-Seventh Street can be 
towards even the most naive exhibitors. 
Earlier shows by the painter received 
considerable favorable comment, but 
perhaps because hobby painting has 
since become a national pastime with 
too many self-confident amateurs and 
exploiting dealers publicizing such work 
the present show looks more unneces- 
sary than anything else,-Not worse but 
little better than would be other ex- 
hibitions by any number of other hobby 
painters, it is also badly edited and in- 
cludes some landscapes’ of dreadfully 
banal concept and clumsy handling to 
show just how un-enchanting and unin- 
spired- even an uninhibited and unfet- 
tered worker in paints can be. At her 
best, as in the floral pieces and The Old 
Lighthouse Miss Gilbert designs simply 
and well and handles color apprecia- 
tively. In other pictures the same talent 
and intuitive understanding of picture- 
making is only partially or never seen. 
(Newton, to Jan. 25.)—J. K. R. 


Watercolor Duo in Two Tempos 


Forte and pianissimo landscapes are 
contrasted in a show by a pair of realist 
watercolorists, Pearl Schoch and Ethel- 
wyn Bradish. Schoch, who is making her 
bow on Fifty-Seventh Street, is the 
more vigorous of the two. She chooses 
virile themes—miners, industrials towns 
and fire-fighters—and has a more as- 
sertive technique. Cézannesque in ap- 
pearance, her paintings are built in 
planes of pure, dark colors, slashed 
across the paper full strength and wash- 
ed off into tints or passages of clean 
white paper. 

Softer and more lyrical, Bradish pre- 
fers picturesque pastoral themes: coun- 
trysides, lake views, rural towns. Here 
paint, applied in choppier strokes, cov- 
ers the papers more completely. These 
vistas bow to a gentle wind; but only 
a hurricane could ruffle the stauncher 
Schoch terrain. (Argent, to Jan. 21.) 

—B. K. 


Zeid’s Divertissements 


Intricate patterns of swift kaleido- 
scopic mutability wind in arabesquing 
movement through the paintings of 
Fahr-El-Nissa Zeid, well-traveled, 
Turkish artist who lives in London with 
her husband, the Iraqi ambassador. 

In most of her paintings, glimpses of 
fancifully represented objects and peo- 
ple give focal point to the otherwise 
non-objective but lively scene. Looking 
at them is like playing those puzzles 
where the contestant has to find the 
hidden objects to win a prize. The art- 
ist gives neither prize nor clue as to 

[Please turn to page 28] 
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Exhibition open to public 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 












Designed by 


For watercolor and 
tempera painting. 
Size open 11F X12”. 
$5& Write for folder. 


Manufactured by 


VORTOX COMPANY 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


SPECIAL SET OFFER 


SHIVA SIGNATURE OILS 


Lb. size white; studio size tubes: 
Aliz. crimson, cad. red, cad. yellow, 
ultra blue, viridian, bt. sienna, raw 
umber, yellow ochre, ivory black. 


$5.30 postage free anywhere in U. S. 


(inside back cover will tell you why 
SHIVA is the best buy in color) 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL 


“Serving the Artist Since 1896” 
47 East 9th Street New York 3, N. Y. 





AGAIN AVAILABLE 


PRINCIPLES OF ART HISTORY by 





ART BOOKS 


By JUDITH K. REED 


Tamayo Drawings 


“Drawings by Tamayo.” Introduced by 
Enrique F. Gaul. 1949. Mexico: Edi- 
ciones Mexicanas. 43 plates. $12.50. 

An attractively designed portfolio of 
seldom-seen drawings and mural studies 
by the gifted Mexican colorist, this book 
contains a number of surprises as well 
as the looking pleasure that would be 
expected. Here are Tamayo drawings 
in a mood rarely felt in his paintings. 
The poignant’ehildren and lost women 
in many pages are drawn with an inti- 
mate but classic air and old-fashioned 
human sympathy. There are animal 
studies that should please sportsmen 
who like their art conventional—as 
well as Tamayo’s more familiar crea- 
tures of fierce primitive fantasy. 

A page that should be seen by those 
doubtful of modern artists’ ability to 
draw in a naturalistic vein is one that 
shows a pretty nude girl, most realisti- 
cally drawn, and then reveals her again, 
this time translated into a typical Ta- 
mayo figure of strange and harsh dis- 
tortions. 

The mural studies, which include 
some in color, are drawn with emphasis 
on swiftness of motion and emotion. 
They range from familiar Mexican sub- 
ject matter to highly original imagery. 
The book is limited to 100 autographed 
copies. 


UNESCO Catalogue Prints 


“Catalogue of Color Reproductions of 
Painting from 1869 to 1949.” Introduc- 
tion by Jean Cassou. Paris: Unesco. 
Distributed in U. 8. by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 191 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 

Of special value to teachers, students 
and libraries is this useful reference 
book compiled by UNESCO for art lov- 
ers everywhere. It is a catalogue of the 
best color reproductions, now available 
from European and American publish- 
ers, of paintings “most representative 
of the European tradition in art from 
1860 to the present day.” Selected by 
Jean Cassou, of the Museum of Modern 
Art in Paris and Rene d’Harnoncourt 
of New York’s Museum of Modern Art, 
the 423 reproductions are all illustrated 
(in black and white) in the catalogue, 
which also gives pertinent information 
about the original painting and the 
print. Whenever possible, the price of 
the print is included. 

Most widely-represented painter is 
Renoir, with 43 recommended reproduc- 
tions. Runners up are Van Gogh, 31; 
Cézanne, 30; Picasso, 26. Painters of 
the United States and Latin America 
are also represented with, among the 
former, five recommended reproductions 
of work by Marin; 3 apiece by Max 
Weber and Grant Wood; 2 by Whistler. 
All of the text in the catalogue is 
printed in three languages: French, 
English and Spanish. 


By and About Blake 


“Blake: The-Mystic Genius” by Adrian 
Van Sinderen. 1949. Syracuse: Syracuse 
University Press. 119 pp. Illustrated. 
$25.00. 

Another interesting collector’s vol- 
ume on Blake, the special feature of 


this one is the group of color reproduc- 
tions of 12 watercolor illustrations of 
Milton’s Allegro and Il Penseroso, a 
series owned by the book’s author and 
never before reproduced in color. Round- 
ing out the volume are chapters on 
Blake as artist, philosopher, and writer. 
In addition to the painting reproduc- 
tions, the author has also included re- 
productions of Blake’s notes on each 
watercolor, as well as the text of both 
Milton poems. 


Chinese Art History 


“A Short History of Chinese Art” by 
Hugo Munsterberg. 1949. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 227 pp. Illus- 
trated. $5.00. 

This is a really short history of Chin- 
ese art and as such should perform a 
useful service as a quick reference 
book. Written for the non-specialized 
student, it reads like the text-book it 
is. While it is packed with information, 
it offers only an outline history—as 
indeed it could only do, since it surveys 
the magnificent art of the oldest known 
civilization in little more than 200 
pages. 

In offering so general a survey the 
author has naturally had to skim over 
many important periods: the art of the 
Yuan, Ming and Ch’ing dynasties for 
example, covering more than six cen- 
turies, is discussed in only 17 pages. 
Art of the early periods is covered in 
greater detail. The book is particularly 
good in the early chapters, where the 
author is careful to separate his facts 
from speculation. 

Throughout, the reader is given the 
facts, symbolic content and aims of 
Chinese art against good background 
material, and the author is to be con- 
gratulated on successful accomplish- 
ment of a most difficult task. The 50 
illustrations reproduce important works 
in American collections. 


Archaic Greece 


“Archaic Greek Art” by Gisela M. A. 
Richter. 1949. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 226 pp. 337 illustrations. 
$12.50. 

Now, when archaic Greek art is no 
longer considered a crude beginning of 
finer things, but a wonderfully vital 
and valid art expression, one that often 
has more to convey to modern art lov- 
ers than the naturalistic works of the 
later Greeks, this book by a notable 
scholar and writer on Greek art is es- 
pecially welcome. The period covered 
in this detailed work is brief. Less than 
two centuries—the years from 650 to 
480 B.C.—are discussed, but during this 
period the life and art of Greece was 
transformed. By 479 B.C. Athenian de- 
mocracy had begun to emerge; the 
Greek states had vanquished the threat 
of Persia; and the transition from the 
formalized concepts of Oriental-inspired 
art had developed into the naturalism 
that began Western art as we knew it 
for so long. Dividing her text into three 
large periods, with three small sub- 
divisions, Miss Richter discusses the 
painting and sculpture of various re- 
gions in turn, always with authority 
and enthusiasm. A last chapter—based 
on original research—offers Miss Rich- 
ter’s conclusions on the style and devel- 
opment of archaic Greek art. The au- 


[Please turn to page 27] 
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A YOUTHFUL CONTINGENT of some 400 
artists- to-be recently competed for 
awards put up by Emily Lowe, artist- 
wife of a man indirectly known to an 
even larger youthful contingent (he is 
the manufacturer of the Popsicle). As 
the cream of the competition (now on 
show) proves, and as anyone might 
have predicted, enthusiasm and variety 
are here in abundance; but most of the 
canvases hang by apron strings. 


Offered for the first time this year, 
the Lowe Award has been established 
“to help young artists, who have no 
means of promoting themselves, to 
bring their achievements before the 
public.” The bait of purchase prizes is 
being supplemented by a completely 
financed four-man show of the work 
of top award winners. 


Jury for the first annual award com- 
prised Helen Carlson of the now-de- 
funct New York Sun; George Picken, 
artist; and Charles Offin, Editor of 
Pictures on Exhibit. Prizes of $700, $400, 
$250 and $150 were given for the first 
four places respectively. 

Judged the best work in the show 
was Vera Shapiro’s subtle and polite 


Philadelphia Art News: 


By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA: The Twenty - Second 
Annual Exhibition of Lithography at 
the Print Club is both a national and 
an international show via the American 
melting pot which, these days, is boiling 
more furiously than ever. All parts of 
the United States are represented as 
well as the Far East, Scandinavia, Mex- 
ico and Greece. 


It is a stimulating aggregate stress- 
ing an active, not a static world. What 
interests one most is the fact that we 
are developing a thinking as well as a 
seeing art. Whether the printmakers 
suffer from disillusion or revel in the 
challenge of the present era, they are 
not merely transferring to paper ready- 
made or concocted subject matter. 
There is often about their work a sense 
of confusion and of headlong rush into 
something, they know not ,what—but 
out of the swiftness of pace comes a 
spontaneous earnestness that is convinc- 
ing, and it matters little whether the 
artist chooses to express himself via 
realism or abstraction. 

It is what these artists reveal as the 
emotional tone of the moment rather 
than their individual skills that seems 
important. There are throw-backs, for 
instance, to Dante’s “Inferno,” to Blake 
and to the Bible. Sometimes jn one 
man’s art you find opposite emotions. 
Benton Spruance, for example, pours 
satiric reaction to modern living into 
his savagely active St. Anthony; while, 
in Soliliquy, the study of a young wo- 
man in a studio interior, he conceives 
in terms of a calm, measured realism. 

Superactivity, however, appears to be 
the keynote of our day, and it finds 
various outlets. 

Realism is gaining in strength and 
direct impact, and is healthily varied 
as in Stow Wengenroth’s composition 
of sand dunes, and in Three Greek Un- 
cles, a virile character threesome by a 
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Lowe’s High Awards for Young Painters 


Still-Life, firm in composition and femi- 
nine in cast. Lorraine Silbiger’s bright- 
colored, semi-abstract Landscape, which 
evolves out of the Cézanne tradition, 
took second place. Bob Slutzky’s rugged 
honesty in Boats won him a third 
place; and the slick, surreal Autumn 
Madonna—spruced up with clear colors 
—won fourth prize for Jules Kirschen- 
baum. 


Honorable mentions of $100 went to 
Peter Cohen and Robert Harris—the 
only contestants who have had solo 
shows; also to Joseph Deodato, An- 
thony Terenzio and T. Miyashita. Miya- 
shita’s lively abstraction, New York, 
No. 9, is equal to the honor. Unlike 
much of the work shown, it is modest 
and thereby effective., 


Noteworthy among the by-passed 
paintings are James Meade’s Hallway, 
a cool near-abstraction and Charles 
Wolfe’s romantic play on texture, The 
String. 

Paintings purchased::from this show 
will be circulated and ultimately given 
to small museums and colleges which 
lack funds for collections. (Eggleston, 
to Jan. 22.)—-BELLE KRASNE. 


The Season for Prints 


promising newcomer, Nicholas Tride- 
mas. Color prints lend spice but do not 
dominate. Among the best are Man 
with Top Hat by Bob Blackburn; an 
impressively simple and profound head, 
The Mayan, by Jean Charlot; and the 
first mention winner, Catwalk, by Max 
Kahn who offers two color prints. 

The Mary S. Collins Purchase Prize 
of $75 went to Philadelphia’s Morris 
Blackburn for Jersey Shore, a black 
and white semi-abstraction, the paint- 
ing counterpart of which was pur- 
chased last year by the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. Other hon- 
orable mentions were Provincetown, a 
Marinish village abstract in an oval by 
Vevean Oviette, and Brick Wall, a ton- 
ally sensitive bit by Ronald Fritz. 

Dilapidation, in fact, is a favorite 
theme these days, with or without the 
human element although, occasionally, 
as in Eleanor Coen’s City Street, the 
two meld with unpleasant social in- 
ference. Where sympathy dominates 
shock—as it does in the sleeping negro 
figures, Night, by Julius Bloch—there 
is, somehow, a greater sense of com- 
passion and less of dissection. 

A morbid nostalgia touches the ro- 
mantic as well as the reformer, and 
makes itself felt in the intricate tonal- 
ity and design of Martin Jackson’s 
imaginative figures in landscape, Twi- 
light of a Mood and The Jackson Fam- 
ily. Joe Hirsch’s big close-up, Sleeping 
Head, is akin in mood to Bloch’s sleep- 
ing figure; while nervous tension versus 
stoic verities may be *Sensed in John 
Mottram’s design penetration of Far 
Western forests. 

Among the many states represented 
are California, Montana, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Texas and Wisconsin, as well 
as more familiar art producing areas 
east of the Mississippi River. 

Seventy prints were accepted from 
the 205 submitted—a record number for 
Print Club. lithographic annuals—by a 
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57th ST., N. ¥ 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
156 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





LANDSCAPES, SEASCAPES 
FIGURE SUBJECTS & FLOWERS 
Direct Importers from Europe 


CARNEGIE & LEGER, Inc. 


(Sidney Leger, Pres.) 
19 East 57th eek ow York City 22 





EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 






jury comprising Leon Karp, Benton 
Spruance and Carl Zigrosser. The ex- 
hibition remains on view to January 27. 

The Contemporary Art Association 
of Philadelphia follows through, in its 
current display of prints and drawings, 
the policy of picking from each major 
show an artist whose work will be in- 
vited to the “group award” exhibition 
scheduled for the spring. Choice this 
time falls on William Barnett for his 
crayon portrait sketch. 

Constance Fenton’s vigorous wood 
block print, Boats, was accorded the 
Joseph Karr Prize, with mentions to 
Julius Bloch for Night and to two 
promising young local artists, Sonya 
Gechtoff and Rudolf Stafel. 

As an interesting and educational 
feature of this exhibition, engraving 
plates, a lithographic stone, wood block 
and silk screen equipment are shown in 
cases containing prints by Morris Black- 
burn, Norman Carton, Jack Bookbinder, 
Constance Fenton (the prize print) and 
Abraham Hankins. 
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JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 
Works of Art: 
EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


ROBERT LE 


FERARGIL 


63 E. 57 Street New York City 








$= __ Watercolors by GARRETT B. 


=* CONOVER 


ie Eggleston 


161 W.57ST.N.Y. Galleries 





JAN 21-FEB. 9 


TOFEL 


ARTISTS’ Gallery 851 LEXINGTON 


(64 St.) N. Y. 


SCULPTURE 
By JANE LOVE 


THROUGH FEBRUARY 5 
9 A.M. TO 10 P.M. DAILY 
BARBIZON-PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
101 WEST 58TH STREET 





Jan. 16- Feb. 11 


GRIS$S 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


CURT VALENTIN 
32 East 57, N. Y. 


ARNOLD FRIEDMAN 


Lent by 16 COLLECTORS 


January 20 thre 30 


MARQUIE GALLERY 


16 WEST 57th STREET 






Exhibition of Paintings by 
HELEN 


SILVER 


Jan. 15 thru Feb. 4 


ARTISTS LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


77 Sth Avenue (15th Street), New York 
Preview Sun. Jan. 15 


Mon. thre Sat. 12-6 


WON- REALISTIC & OBJECTIONABLE 
PORTRAITS OF ARTISTS 


by ISABELLA 


HOWLAND 


en 05 Madives Ave. We 
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CourBET: Biarritz. To be sold at Parke-Bernet 


Auctions: Graphic Art from Vollard Collection 


AN IMPORTANT COLLECTION of modern 
lithographs, etchings and drawings, ac- 
quired mainly from the estate of Am- 
broise Vollard by Colonel Daniel Sickles, 
will be sold at the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries on the evening of January 31. 

An interesting and little-known item 
from the Sickles collection will be the 
portfolio, published in 1898, called Ger- 
minal. In spite of its name, which con- 
fusingly recalls Zola, the portfolio was 
not the incubator of Renoir, Bonnard, 
Degas, and Van Gogh, all of whom were 
represented in it at a time when they 
were at the height of their powers and 
popularity. Soon after its appearance, 
the portfolio was broken up in order 
that the prints could be sold separately. 
Since not more than 100 sets were is- 
sued, about which bibliographical in- 
formation is still sketchy, the intact 
portfolio is a great rarity. 

From the Vollard collection come 
three Degas drawings: Le Ballet de 
VOpéra, Aprés le Bain, and Le Ballet 
Russe, as well as a complete set of 
Picasso’s Saltimbanques on Japanese 
paper, supplemented by the unpublish- 
ed or canceled plate Macque. Rarest of 
the Picasso items is the parchment set, 
Tauromachy, of which only three pairs 
were made. 

The Rouaults include two exceptional 
aquatints, one in color, for the unfinish- 
ed Miserere, a signed trial proof litho- 
graph of Autumn in black and white, 
and the same subject in color aquatint. 
The complete .set of 22 etchings for 
Le Réincarnation de Pére Ubu, on Japa- 
nese paper, is probably the first set of 
signed Japan proofs to appear in Amer- 
ica, and 13 of the 30 plates for Bau- 
delaire’s Les Fleurs du Mal, not yet 
published with these illustrations, offer 
other opportunities for the collector. 

Further riches of this collection in- 
clude fifteen Renoirs, among them a 
fine sanguine Aprés le Bain. There are 


a group of small Lautrec lithographs, a 
color lithograph of Cézanne’s Le Dejeu- 
ner sur L’Herbe, and a complete set of 
Bonnard’s Quelques Aspects de la Vie 
de Paris. 

One of the rarest items is the Chagall 
series of 32 etchings illustrating Gogol’s 
Dead Souls. 


Barbizon School and Others 

Paintings, chiefly of the Barbizon 
School, will go on sale at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 2. Cropping up in this predom- 
inantly French nineteenth - century 
group is that rara avis, a small Land- 
scape with Figures by Gainsborough, 
who—although circumstances kept him 
at portraits—liked to take a whirl at 
this genre. 

Of the Corots, one—likewise a Land- 
scape with Figures—carries the seal of 
the vente Corot on the back, The three 
Courbets (Winter Landscape, Snow 
Scene and Biarritz) are all from im- 
portant Parisian collections. 

Among the American items is a char- 
acteristic Gari Melchers’ Mother and 
Child and Remington’s Drum Corps. 
The latter carries a holograph letter by 
Remington referring to the painting, 
which was illustrated in Harper’s 
Monthly for November, 1889. 


Chinese Art at Kende 
On January 21, Chinese art objects, 
collected by Alan Wolfe and others, will 
go on sale at Kende Galleries. 
Especially interesting is a group of 
single colored and decorated porcelains 
from Wei to Ch’ing dynasties. Included 
are an oviform K’ang Hsi vase with 
peachbloom decoration, a pair of club- 
shaped Ch’ien Lung vases with coral 
red and gold decorations, a cora?’red 
K’ang Hsi vase with gold decorations, 
and a peachbloom globular water coupe 
of the same period. 


The Art Digest 
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The featured item in the collection 

is a peachbloom K’ang Hsi writer’s 

_ coupe with incised decoration. It is 

_ domical, with a short flaring lip, and is 

_ incised with three cloud medallions be- 

© heath a brownish glaze. The glaze is 

2 mottled with emerald green which ap- 

_ pears profusely around the neck. It is 

_ marked beneath with a six-character 

~ mien hao of the reign. 

_ Up for sale at the same time is a 
collection of ancient Egyptian, Greek 
and Roman art. All items will be on 
exhibition from Jan. 17. 


Books 


[Continued from page 24] 


thor asserts that division of archaic 
sculpture into periods is only hypo- 
thetical, for the transition from styliza- 
tion to naturalism developed similarly 
throughout Greece. She also empha- 
sizes the importance of the fact that 
the archaic artists traveled extensively 
—to Persia, Egypt, Etruria, Spain and 
other lands where their style became 
greatly influenced. An excellent gallery 
of reproductions—107 plates containing 
330 halftones—enhances the value of a 
clear and scholarly work. 


Book Briefs 


What cooks in Village studios when 
artists turn from brush and chisel to 
pots and stoves is no longer a matter 
for invited guests only. Clementine 
Wheeler, editor of the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Guide, has compiled the favorite 
recipes of 100 well-known Village resi- 
dents in an illustrated cookbook, Green- 
wich Village Gourmet, just published 
by Bryan Publications ($1.00). 


Auction Calendar 


January 16 and 17. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies: Library of the late Rodman Wanamaker. 
Includes books illustrated by Cruikshank & 
others. Two sets of Bode & Rovinski on Rem- 
brandt. 1st edition of Johnson's Dictionary & 
other books, Exhibition from Jan. 12. 


January 19. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Mod- 
ern paintings including works by Kokoschka, 
Rouault, Renoir, Toulouse-Lautrec, Avery, Luks, 
Utrillo, Guys. Miro, Masson, Dufy, Marin, Re- 
don, Segonzac & others. Also African sculptures. 
Exhibition from Jan. 14. 


January 19, 20, and 21. 1 P.M. Plaza Art Gal- 
leries: Property of Estate of Wm. G. Morstatt 
and others. Furniture, oil paintings, silver, 
miniatures, rugs, porcelains, and wrist and 
pocket watches. Exhibition from Jan. 17. 


January 21. 2 P.M. Kende Galleries: Property of 
Alan Wolfe and others. Chinese porcelains, scroll 
paintings, textiles, and Egyptian, Greek and 
Roman art, Exhibition from Jan. 17. 


January 21. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Prop- 
erty of Schmitt Bros. & another owner. Old 
English furniture & decorations. Exhibition 
from Jan. 14. 


January 25. 1:30 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Property of Estates of Mrs. Lee Delafield, 
Rachelle N. Ducas and other private owners. 
Precious-stone jewelry and furs. No 20% Fed- 
eral excise tax. Exhibition from Jan. 20. 

January 26, 27 and 28. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Property of Estates of Mrs. Lee Dela- 
field, Mrs. G. F. Cary, Mrs. 8. Landeau and 






other private owners, English and French fur- 
niture and decorations, paintings of American 
and European schools, Chinese art consisting of 
pottery, porcelains, paintings on glass and silk, 
and semi-precious mineral carvings, and table 
linens and laces. Exhibition from Jan. 21. 


January 31. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Col- 
lection of Co’onel Daniel Sickles. Modern litho- 
graphs, etchings and drawings. Includes work 
by Degas, Renoir, Picasso, Rouault, Toulouse- 
a Vertes and others. Exhibition from 
an. 25. 


February 2. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Bar- 
bizon and other landscapes, European and 
American genre paintings and other works. In- 
cludes examples by Rousseau, Jacque, Daubigny, 
L’Hermitte, Troyon, Dupre, Cazin, Millet, Corot, 
Courbet, Remington, Diaz, sayy. Gainsborough, 
and others, Exhibition from Jan. 28. 


January 15, 1950 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Ine 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALES OF ART 
LITERARY AND OTHER PERSONAL PROPERTY 


980 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 21 


P. blac Sl. February 2 at 8 p.m. 


BARBIZON AND 
OTHER LANDSCAPES 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN GENRE 
PAINTINGS AND OTHER WORKS 


FROM AN EASTERN ART MUSEUM 
AND OTHER OWNERS 























Examples by Corot, Courbet, Rousseau, Cazin, Diaz, Jacque 
Daubigny, L’Hermitte, Millet, Henner, Schreyer, Gainsborough 
Pasini, ‘Hageborg; Melchers, Remington, Inness; Sartorius 
Stubbs, Margaret Carpenter and other artists 


Illustrated Catalogue Fifty Cents 
ON EXHIBITION FROM JANUARY 28 











Public Sale January 31 at 8 p.m. 
MODERN PRINTS 


Many in Color 





Collection of 


‘COL. DANIEL SICKLES 


Lithographs, etchings and drawings including three important 
large drawings by Degas; three fine color chalk drawings 
by Renoir; outstanding graphic works of Bonnard, Cézanne 
Chagall, Denis,* Derain, Matisse, Picasso, Renoir, Rouault 
Toulouse-Lautrec and others 


Illustrated Catalogue Fifty Cents 
ON EXHIBITION FROM JANUARY 25 























Ask to be placed on our 


mailing list to receive our monthly Bulletin 









A VARIETY OF USEFUL MATERIALS 
for the Artist 


THE CONTEMPO 
a completely portable artist's studio 


One compact unit 
that holds the oil 
painter’s complete 
equipment! This 
easel -and-sketch- 
box combination 
sets up in a jiffy; 
can be used wher- 
ever, whenever 
you like. Weighs 
only 6% Ibs. a 
life-long kit in 
fine aluminum. 





Legs: telescopi¢, inerchangeable, store 
in box. Easel: tilts to any angle, holds 
any canvas to 24” x 36”. 2 rods hold 
canvas securely. Lid: completely re- 
movable, box can be used as studio 
easel; holds up to four 12” x 16” 
canvas panels. Rack: attached to out- 
side of box; carries wet or dry canvas 
to 24” x 36”. 


a “must” at only 
$24.50_ 


Sketch box 
(without legs) 


$15.00 


MONGOL SKETCHING UNIT 
handy — kit for on-the-spot 
etches in full color! 

48 page “Swivel- 
Grip” spiral sketch- * se 2 
ing pad that re- ; 
volves in any direc- 
tion. 24 pages in 7 
white, 24 in color. © 
12 full color pen- | 
cils. All combined | 

into one handy unit. 

Compact enough, lightweight enough 
a = or ee) oe Once you've 
tri s, you'll never $2. 00 


without it again 

s 
NEW! 16 page Picture Frame Catalog 
Looking for the right frame for your own work—for 
prints ef your favorite masters? Choose from among 
65 clearly Wlustrated frame moldings in a wide 
variety of styles a a FREE! Just check it 
off on the coupon 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


2 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
DEPARTMENT STORE OF ART MATERIALS 





Perl 

& Please send me: 

¥ ( ) The Contempo Portable Studio..$24.50 
452 ee oom (without legs) deeeeene 15.00 
a ‘ ) The | Sketching Kit........ 2.00 
a ( ) 16 ase ICTURE frame cata- 

t ( ) CATALOG OF ADVERTISING 

£ ART MATERIALG................ FREE 
ON hace eedittlieclnie aeons 
: SIDDREESS on siinnciccensccsisnanansesncanqroscossovesvesseonsbnss 
6 BEY vivreictingss ZONE.......... STAT B..2-<:0ivi, 





57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 23] 


the number of hidden facts, but she 
does offer brilliant color and swirling 
patterns with Oriental lavishness. 
Aside to the’gallery: Why snobbishly 
print a full-page comment on the art- 
ist without translating it from the 
French? (Hugo, to Jan. 29.)—J. K. R. 


Forms Kneaded by Jane Love 


Jane Love’s sometimes whimsical, 
sometimes woeful sculptures are all 
coffee-table size. Bronzes and terra cot- 
tas look like kneaded toffee figurines 
—grotesque and quasi-primitive. Most 
have frog-eyes, immense hands and feet, 
and boneless arms and legs which coil 
into rollicking pretzel designs, 

If this stylization seems clumsy, Miss 
Love redeems herself with her witty 
animals. Here she boils subject down 
to essence. A rakish, prancing Horse can 
be seen head-on or side view. A stodgy 
Bison in blue lithium—for which the 
artist recently copped the sculpture 
prize in the Society of Washington Art- 
ists Annual—is as compact as can be, 
and has material and textural interest. 
(Barbizon-Plaza, to Feb. 6.)—B. K. 


A Study in Contrasts 


The dynamically designed and im- 
aginatively colored subjective composi- 
tions of Vincent Longo were exhibited 
last fortnight at the Regional Arts. 
Their rich textures and vital interplay 
of lighting are a far cry from the gal- 
lery’s current exhibition of still-lifes, 
figure groups and city scenes by Jenny- 
Lynn Franklin, whose works reveal a 
subdued, but too often lifeless, palette 
and muddled draughtsmanship. Miss 
Franklin’s works display an understand- 
ing of structural organization, but un- 
til she masters the rudiments of color 
relationships her paintings will never 
be completely realized. (Regional Arts, 
to Jan. 29.)—M. S. 


Gans in Pursuit of Freedom 


Making his solo debut, Joe Gans of- 
fers a group of large, unearthly look- 
ing canvases which ripple with os- 
trich-plume brushwork. Solid, heavily 
pigmented figures mark the earlier can- 
vases here. Now, however, Gans is after 
wild feeling. His conception is chiefly 
rhythmic. His small figures are swept 
away in exuberant tidal waves of color. 
Happy Hikers teems with little scram- 
bling people, conveying the feeling of 
boys turned loose in the country; but 
his canvases, like boys, behave better 
when disciplined, (Creative, to Feb. 11.) 

—B. K. 


The Pattern of Contemporary Life 

In his third New York one-man show, 
Ralph Dubin displays his innate un- 
derstanding ofgflat organizational pat- 
terns and geometrical forms which, due 
to their intricacy, sometimes tend to 
undermine the basic design and content 
of the painting. But when Dubin suc- 
ceeds in overthrowing the shackles of 
imposed design and gives his color full 
play, he achieves brilliant essays on 
the shoddiness, gaudiness and over- 
all superficiality of contemporary living. 

Dubin’s statements are never bitter, 





but certainly his sometimes flagrant pig- 
ment and varying emphasis reveal a 
frenetic quality. Two of his most suc- 
cessful canvases are the gay and vivid- 
ly colored Snow Man and the low-keyed 
Luna Park, in which he captures the 
great mass of people congested in a 
mildly hysterical world. (Charles- 
Fourth, to Jan. 31.)—M.S. 


Paintings of Maine 

Seen last fortnight at the Eighth 
Street Gallery were rather convention- 
tionally realistic landscapes and sea- 
scapes rendered last summer by the 
students of William Fisher’s Summer 
Art School at Kennebunkport, Maine. 
Academic in tone, the 47 compositions 
have fresh colors and nostalgic over- 
tones, but too often they reveal little 
imaginative creativeness. Among the 
most successful are works by Stephen 
Waugh, M. E. Albers, and Vera Orban 
Rothschild. (Eighth Street.)—M. S. 


Hardy Crop of Center Stars 


Just now ending is a compact show 
presenting work by some of eight-year’s- 
worth of Village Art Center prizewin- 
ners. Call it a backward glance with a 
forward cast, for it is varied and hope- 
ful. It comprises prints, paintings, sculp- 
ture and photography—abstraction be- 
ing given a slight edge quantitatively, 
but realism holding its own in the mat- 
ter of quality. 

Alfred Van Loen, the ambitious gal- 
lery-owner, proves himself an inventive 
jack-of-almost-all-mediums. His abstract 
and generally impressive sculpture is 
omnipresent, as are his colorful gouache 
fantasies. Miriam Sommerburg contrib- 
utes a carved head—formidable in size 
and mood—as well as notable abstract 
woodblocks; and D. Rossen offers a 
cuddly, carving of a girl-child in peach- 
colored stone. 

In watercolor, literal minds go with 
accomplished hands: Lockspeiser uses 
ink deftly on a landscape; Scheffel has 
an immaculate control of the medium; 
Walter Plate’s complicated, more ex- 
pressive piece swells and seethes with 
the shapes of ravaged European terrain. 

Bertram Goodman, much honored ex- 
hibitor of the Center, shows some sound, 
compelling anecdotal lithographs. (Al- 
fred: Van Loen, to Jan. 16.)—B. K. 


Frames Fit for Pictures 


Frames, according to Mr. Henri Hey- 
denryk, often can make or break a pic- 
ture. This he demonstrates in an ex- 
hibition of 11 pairs of “right and wrong” 
frames supplied by the House of Hey- 
denryk and now being shown at Rich- 
mond’s Virginia Museum. 

Mr. Heydenryk should know. He 
learned the gentle art of frame-making 
in the family firm, founded by his Dutch 
great-grandfather. Then he came to 
America and began propounding the 
daring theory that frames should do 
something more than surround pictures. 

“An appropriate frame,” according to 
Mr. H., “is one which supports the quali- 
ties of the painting.” He quotes Degas 
as saying: “The frame is the reward of 
the . artist.” Artists in Degas’ day got 
poor reward; but today’s happy reforms 
are making frames “enhancing adjuncts 
to the artist’s creation.” 


“The Art Digest 
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Where to Show 


_ Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
_ shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date——The Editor. 
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NATIONAL SHOWS 


: (Unless otherwise indicated, open to 
all artists) 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


18ST BIENNIAL INTERNATIONAL OF 
CONTEMPORARY COLOR LITHOGRA- 
PHY. Mar. 2-Apr. 6. Media: original color 
lithographs. Purchase awards. Entry blanks 
and work due Jan. 31. Write Print De- 
partment, Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincin- 
nati 6, Ohio. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


40TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION CONNECTI- 
CUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. March 
11-Apr. 2. Avery Memorial. Entry fee. Cir- 
culars and entry blanks available in Jan- 
“e Write Louis J. Fusari, Secretary, 
P. Box 204, Hartford 1, Conn. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


PAINTERS & SCULPTORS SOCIETY OF 
"4 NEW JERSEY. Jersey City Museum. April 
10-30. All media. Membership $4, refunded 
if work rejected. Entry fee $1 per entry. 
~ Jury, medals, prizes. Entry cards and work 
due by April 1. Write Ward Mount, 74 
Sherman Place, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
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New Orleans, Louisiana 


ART ASSOCIATION OF NEW QRLEANS 
= ANNUAL. Mar. 26-Apr. 23. All media. 
I, Membership fee $5. Jury. About $1,000 in 

prizes. Entry cards and entries due Mar. 
16. Write Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, 
City Park, New Orleans, La. 


- New York, New York 


e AUDUBON ARTISTS 8TH ANNUAL EX- 
t HIBITION. Apr. 27-May 17. National 
Ss Academy. All media. Jury. Gold medals 
and cash prizes. Entry fee $3. Entry cards 
e ; and entries due Apr. 13. Write Ralph Fabri, 
)- 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 
4TH NATIONAL PRINT ANNUAL. Mar. 
e 22-May 21. All print media excluding 


ot monotypes. Entries due Jan. 25. Write De- 
rtment of Prints and Drawings, Brook- 
" om Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 
l= 4 , . . 


11TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 6-Apr. 


29. Media—serigraphy (no photo; hic 
h stencils). Jury. Prince. Entry fee” $2.00. 
1S Entries due Feb. 15. Write Doris Meltzer, 


Perey Galleries, 38 W. 57 St., New 
iS York 19, N. Y. 


L; Portland, Maine 

; 67TH ANNUAL. Watercolor and Pastel. Feb. 

h 5-26. Entry fee $1. Work and entry cards 

n due Jan. 25. Oil. Mar. 5-26. Work and 
: entry cards due Feb. 21. Both juried. Write 

{- Miss Bernice Breck, D. M. Sweat Memo- 

{ Ae Museum, 111 High St., Portland 
’ + Maine. 


St. Augustine, Florida 


ST. AUGUSTINE ART ASSOCIATION EX- 
HIBITIONS. Art Association Gallery. Feb. 
5-28. Media: oil, watercolor. Membership 
fee $3. Prizes.’ Write Curator, St. Augus- 
tine Art Association, Box 1262, St. Augus- 
y- tine, Fla. ; 


C- Wichita, Kansas 


x~ 5TH DECORATIVE ARTS—CERAMICS EX- 
?? HIBITION. Apr. 9-May 9. Art Association 
. Galleries, Media: woven textiles, silver- 
y- smithing, jewelry, metalry, pottery, ce- 
is ramic sculpture, and enamel. Jury. Prizes. 


Entry fee $2. ork due Mar. 26. Write 
Mrs. Maude Schollenberger, 258 N. Clinton 


le Ave., Wichita, Kans. 

1g 

*h REGIONAL SHOWS 

to an : 

ie | * Canton, Ohio 

lo DRAWING EXHIBITION. Feb. 26-Mar. 12 


Open to present and former residents of 
Ohio. Jury. $100 prizes. Three entries a 
to mitted. Work due Feb. 14-17. Write - 
ton Art Institute, 1717 Market Ave., N. 
Canton, O 
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of Davenport, lowa 

ot 8RD EXHIBITION OF ART & ARTISTS 
ALONG THE MISSISSIPPI. Apr. 16-May 

ns 28. Open to artists from Minn., Lowa, Miss., 

ts Ark., La., Wise. Ill, Ky., Tenn., Mo. 

_ Media: oils & watercolors executed in the 
past five years. Jury. Prizes. Entries and 

st Jahuary 15, 1950 


entry cards due Mar. 18. Write Davenport 
Municipal Art Gallery, 120 West 5 St., 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Decatur, Illinois 


6TH ANNUAL CENTRAL ILLINOIS EX- 


HIBITION. Mar. 5-Apr. 1. Open to Illinois 
artists within 150 miles of Decatur. Media: 
oil, watercolor. Prizes. Work due Feb. 20. 
Write Jarold D. Talbot, Decatur Art Cen- 
ter, Decatur, Ill. 


Manhattan, Kansas 


FRIENDS OF ART EXHIBITION. Feb. 19- 


Mar. 6. Open to artists from Kansas and 
surrounding states. All media. Entry card 
and entry due Feb. 6. Write John F. Helm, 
Jr., Department of Architecture, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


Norwich, Connecticut 


7TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NORWICH 


ART ASSOCIATION. Mar. 12-26. Converse 
Art Gallery. All media. Open to members & 
residents of Eastern Connecticut. Fee $1 to 
non-members. Jury. Work due at Gallery 
Mar, 4-5. Write Mrs. Jean Urbinati, 10 
Brown St., Norwich, Conn. 


Pella, Iowa 


2ND ANNUAL PELLA AND VICINITY EX- 


HIBITION. March 1-15. Open to residents 
of Iowa or Missouri formerly or presently 
living within 100 miles of Pella. All media. 
Entry fee $.50. Prizes, Work due Feb. 15. 
Write John Wesle, Director, Central Col- 
lege Galleries, Pella, Iowa. 


San Antonio, Texas 


TEXAS WATERCOLOR SOCIETY EXHIBI- 


TION. Feb. 8-29. Witte Museum. Open to 
present and former Texas residents. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry fee $3.00. Entry cards due 
Jan. 25, work due Jan. 28. Write Mrs. R. 
Dunn, 247 E. Oakview, San Antonio, Texas. 


San Bernardino, California 


NATIONAL ORANGE SHOW. Mar. 9-19. 


Open to residents of Southern California. 
Media: oils, watercolor & sculpture. Jury. 
Awards. Ent blanks due Feb. 15. Work 
due Feb. 25. rite National Orange Show 
ae paeer P.O. Box 29, San Bernardino, 
Calif. 


Seattle, Washington 


21ST NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS IN- 

TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 8- 

Apr. 2. Art Museum. Open to all artists. 

1 print media. Entry fee $2.00. Purchase 

rizes. Entry cards due Feb. 13. Work due 

eb. 15. Write Mrs. Wm. F. Doughty, 
718 E. Howell St., Seattle 22, Wash. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


IOWA MAY SHOW. Media: oils. Open to 
legal residents of Iowa. Prizes. intries 
due Apr. 10. Write Sioux City Branch of 
the American Association of University 
Women, 613 Pierce St., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


31ST ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION. Feb. 5- 
26. George Walter Vincent Smith Museum. 
Sponsored by Springfield Art League. Open 
to League members. Membership dues $4.00, 


CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Media: oils, watercolors, prints, sculpture 
and crafts. Jury. Prizes. Work due Jan. 
25. Write Ralph E. Burnham, 38 Arch 8t., 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts. 


Springfield, Missouri 


20TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 1-30. 
Open to artists living & working in Mis- 
souri & adjacent states. All media. Jury. 
Purchases. Work due Mar. 15-25. Write 
Lionel Johnson, Springfield Art Museum, 
Springfield, Mo. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 
New York, New York 


ECCLESIASTICAL SCULPTURE COMPE- 
TITION. Awards total $1,800. Open to 
sculptors in the United States. Anything 
pertaining to life and time of Christ and/or 
persons or episodes associated therewith. 
Media: Any permanent material or plas- 
ter. Entries must be in the round and not 
exceed 18” in their largest dimension, Han- 
dling charge $3.00 per entry, three entries 
per competitor. Selections to be exhibited 
at French & Co. Closing date April 30. 
Write National Sculpture Society, 1083 
Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS. Open to 
American citizens. Research fellowships 
carry stipend of $2,500 and residence at 
Academy; other fellowships carry stipend 
of $1,250, transportation, studio space, res- 
idence and travel allowance. For one year 
beginning Oct. 1, 1950. Applications due 
Feb. 1. Write Miss Mary T. Williams, 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Eugenie Baizerman Dies 


Eugenie Baizerman, painter and wife 
of sculptor Saul Baizerman, died on 
December 30. Mrs. Baizerman began 
her career as an artist in 1938 with a 
show at the Artists’ Gallery. Ten years 
later she had her final exhibition at 
the gallery. (See Dicest, Sept. 1948.) 


Sam Charles Dead at 62 


Sam Charles, New England painter 
and pianist, died in his Wellesley home 
on Dec. 10. In the words of Lawrence 
Dame: “The passing of Sam Charles 
removes from the New England scene 
a highly sensitive, sincere praction- 
er of the arts who has charmed thou- 
sands.” 


Cerrection 


In the September 15, 1949 issue, page 
18, the*Louis Bouche photograph was 
made by Katherine Young, 128 East 
28 St., New York. 


DOUGLAS MACAGY, DIRECTOR 
SPRING TERM 1950 
FEBRUARY 6 ¢ JUNE 17 


800 CHESTNUT ST. e SAN FRANCISCO 











SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
“The Leading. School. of Modern 





Art.” 
‘ Drawing, Painting, Composition, Design 
' FOR VETERANS and NON-VETERANS 
: ~*"208 E. ‘20th St., New York 3 
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AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


3410 B’WAY, N. Y. 31 FO 8-1350 
FINE ARTS—ADVERTISING ARTS 
H. S. Maurer, G. Samstag Directors 
LEON FRIEND 
JACK LEVINE 
GORDON SAMSTAG 
RAPHAEL SOYER 


Clesses: Day, Evening, Saturda 
Morning. “Write tor Catalog ¢ 
Approved wo Veterans 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


ILLUSTRATION 
MURAL DECORATION 


G.1. APPROVED. WRITE FOR CATALOG. BROAD 
AND CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decorating, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

—_, — INSTITUTE 
2108 W. Flagler 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 














Miami, Fia. 





BUK ULREICH 


STARTS A NEW 10 WEEK COURSE JAN.23 
NOTHING CAN MATCH THIS COURSE 
FOR ORIENTATION AND ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT proving what joy it is to be an artist 
and be abreast of the times. For information call 
MU. 5-3539 or write 145 EAST 40th, N. Y.C. 








WINTER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
IN SARASOTA, FLA. 


Mew large stedie buliding on Siesta Key on the water. 
Approved for Veteran a 
Opens JANUARY 2nd te MAY ist 
Write fer ciresiar: FARNSWORTH -— OF ART 
Roste Sarasota, Fi 


PAINTING 
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JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 


RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street. New York 





ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
52 in. x 6 oo Canvas 
Write For Free Price List 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 Third Ave. (ar. 11th St.) New York 3 
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Art School News 


Cooper Union Now 


“TI DON’T FEEL as though I were serv- 
ing a dead man’s memory. I feel as 
though the ideas of Peter Cooper were 
very much alive and very valid today 
and for us here.” 

Thus Raymond Dowden, Professor of 
Design at Cooper Union, expresses the 
feeling of those connected with that 
unique institution founded by a unique 
man. 

Peter Cooper was the prototype of 
that vanishing American—the rugged 
individualist. The son of poor parents, 
through his wits and inventiveness he 
eventually accumulated a fortune. He 
himself had only one year of formal 
education, and to provide for others 
the opportunities he had lacked, in 
1859 he founded The Cooper Union for 
the Advancement of Science and Art. 
All parts of the Cooper Union are com- 
pletely tuition-free. They include an 
engineering college, public forums, a 
public reading room, a museum and an 
art school. 

Today the art school is one of the 
finest and best-known institutions in 
the country. Its colorful history has 
not weighted it down with a body of 
unwieldy and confining traditions. In 
the words of the Director, Edwin Sharp 
Burdell: “The tradition of being con- 
temporary—in the best sense of the 
word—is our proudest heritage from 
Peter Cooper.” 

This is one of the intangible assets 
of the school. Its tangible assets in- 
clude the major portion of the Founda- 
tion Building on Astor Place, and a 
thousand-acre..camp in the Ramapo 
Mountains of New Jersey. The camp 
was added to the school in recent years 
(mainly to provide the engineering stu- 
dents with a place to do their field 
work in surveying), and it is available 
to the art students for “landscape paint- 
ing and recreation.” 

From the outside, the six-story Foun- 
dation Building at Astor Place, facing 
the Bowery, is a typically ugly nine- 
teenth-century building. The inside 
classrooms, however, are a revelation. 
On the sixth floor, unusually spacious 
studios are lighted by large skylights. 
Besides the expected painting studios, 
the visitor is cheered by rooms resem- 
bling sets for a Marx Brothers movie. 
Weird little paper cutouts along the 
walls of one are exercises in three- 
dimensional design. In another, huge 
slabs of stone, vats and: intent labora- 
tory-coated students indicate to the 
initiated that this is a graphic arts 
workshop. In a third (Actually a large 
connecting hall that, due to space prob- 
lems, has been partially filled with lab 
tables), one is startled to find a supply 
of beautiful fresh white eggs. 

This last is no preparation for slap- 
stick, but part of Cooper Union’s basic 
approach. Students learn to prepare 
their own paints, and egg tempera, 
made by grinding pigment and combin- 
ing it with egg, is one of the first 
mediums they study. During the war, 
city and countryside were scoured for 
precious eggs which were lovingly car- 
ried to the school to be hoarded in a 
refrigerator and later used in making 
paint. Many a student still fondly cher- 
ishes a picture painted with what should 
have been his breakfast. 





PAUL ZUCKER 


Prof., History of Art and Archi- 
tecture at New School for Social 
Research and Cooper Union 


Will give 8 lectures on 
THE CHANGING VISION 


IN PAINTING 
Ilustrated with Lantern Slides 
MONDAY 8 P.M.—BEGINS FEBRUARY 6th 
COURSE $5.00—REGISTER NOW 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN 


RAND SCHOOL 


7 East 15th Street AL. 4-3094 


THEPNINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Fine, Industrial, Adver- 
tising Arts, Teacher 
Training. Degrees, BF.A., 
M.F.A., B.A.E., M.A. E. 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago 3, !Ilinoix, Bex 2 


MAXWELL Relax, Learn to Paint! 

individual Instruction 

TARR Beginners & Advanced 
© Portrait Painting 


i 
SCHOOL OF A Sag wma FO 


©@ Still Life © Design 
@ Ilustration © Sculpture 
soe = oe a 
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pex'21b. swe 4 74 St, ure 












PRIVATE PAINTING crours 


Once per week © 31/2 hour session 


ANNA E. MELTZER, Instructor 


Life * Still Life * Creative Painting 
58 West 57th Street 


Circle 6-7288 
SCHOOL OF 


BUTERA FINE ARTS 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
SMALL GROUPS — INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans Accepted 
Write for Catalogue AD. 

240 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 15, MASS. 
LIC. COMM OF MASS DEPT. OF EDUCATION 















FALL TERM IN SESSION 


Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush, Individual 
tnstrection, Cataleg AD. Jessica M. Carbes, Director. 
ESE wea TON ST, BOSTON: 


ADVERTISING ART — FINE ART 


e's OUTSTANDING PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 


BURNLEY 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 





& O05 EAST PINE STREET SEATTLE 22 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOT I 
WASHINGTON 6, D : 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ARTS 
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PAN-AMERICA ART SCHOOL 


Morning, afternoon and evening classes in 
FINE and COMMERCIAL ART 
Veterans — Non-veterans — Co-Educational 
Beginners accepted — Immediate Enrollment 
LIFE ee open to the public 

om request 
321 WEST sein ST., N. ¥. C. 








PL. 7-0064 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
| seal Some in Painting, om, = 

tion rising Dress 
Fashion Neicoeraatte Crafts, Teac! 
Training Course. Students may live in 
supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


For information address . 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


WILLIAM FISHER 


PAINTING aad DRAWING 
PREPARATION COURSES 


LANDSCAPE 
LECTURE — DEMONSTRATION — HOMEWORK — CRITICISM 
10 Weeks Course Wi and Saterday Afternoons 
Starting January 4th & 7th 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 
33 W. Sth St., N.Y. C. GRemercy 5-7159 















[NS 1825 - TiTU 1950 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 







JOIN US FOR 


Scandinavian Summer School 
Mexican-Guatemalan Summer School 
Art of the Nations Studio Courses at 


23 Washington Sq. North, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 
Elma Pratt directing 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 


CLEVELAND 
INSTITUTE OF ART 


(Formerly the Cleveland School of Art) 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


CINCINNATI ve ACADEMY 


in the Visual — 





=e 23 to May 26. alts inquiries to: 
Martha R. Tieman, Registrar, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio Eden Park 


NORTON 
SHUI 
OF AR 


NOW IN SESSION 


JOSE de CREEFT 


December thru April 


ELIOT O’HARA 


January thru March 
W. PALM BEACH, PLA. 


The students of Cooper Union Art 
School are an interesting and exciting 
group. Their common denominators are 
intelligence and talent. That is _ be- 
cause no considerations of sex, race or 
creed affect admission. Since the school 
is entirely tuition-free, economic fac- 
tors are also negligible. The way to get 
into Cooper Union, and the only way, 
is to pass the competitive entrance 
examinations. These are given in two 
parts. The first measures general intel- 
ligence; the second, specific ability in 
architecture, drawing, two-dimensional 
design and sculpture. Performance on 
these tests, separately judged by at 
least nine different people, are the 
standards by which Judy O’Grady and 
the colonel’s lady stand or fall. 

Perhaps this accounts in part for the 
amazing feeling of comradeship and 
intimacy that exists between students 
and teachers. It is more a co-opera- 
tive than a hierarchical relationship. 
This same sort of relationship exists 
between faculty and administration. As 
Dean Vaughn said: “There is a subtle 
sort of interplay between the formal 
and the informal. A teacher is hired to 
teach a specific course.~Once that is 
done he is not given any specific cur- 
riculum, but is left alone to teach in 
any way he sees fit.” 

Although the faculty of Cooper Union 
includes some “big names,” many of 
the teachers are younger artists, still 
in the process of establishing them- 
selves professionally. All the teachers 
are working artists who only teach 
part-time, and the major quality that 
they must bring to their classes is an 
alive, experimental attitude. To in- 
crease flexibility, teachers are often, 
with their consent, transferred from 
course to course so that each class pre- 
sents something new and challenging 
to teacher as well as to student. 

The course at Cooper Union is well 
suited to the select student body. A 
full program is planned for the three- 
year day and four-year evening courses. 
Emphasis in the Fine Arts and Graphic 
Arts courses is placed on design, design 
and more design, again stressing the 
fundamental approach. Also, in accord- 
ance with Peter Cooper’s ideas, stu- 
dents learn something of the humani- 
ties and of the social sciences. 


In addition to the classes, students 
have access to Cooper Union’s museum 
and library. Also a private “gallery” 
is operated for the students. This is lo- 
cated in a little room set aside for be- 
tween-classes cigarettes and bull-ses- 
sions. This year alumni shows are being 
featured. 


Among the exhibitions planned is a 
show of the work of two artists who 
met at the school, married, worked in 
the commercial art field for a while 
and recently went on a spree to Europe, 
bringing back a supply of paintings and 
drawings. These will be shown along 
with the couple’s other work. Other 
shows will feature work of commercial 
artists and painters who received their 
training at the Union. 

While we visited there, a show of the 
work of graduates who have been on 
their own for 18 long months was being 
hung. The achievements of these boys 
prove very well indeed that Cooper 
Union graduates are equipped to make 
their way in this cold economic world. 

—PESELLA LEVY. 


COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 





Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


Joseph Hovell 


Sculpture Studio 


PRIVATE & CLASS 
DAY & EVE. INSTRUCTION 


3 Riverside Drive,N.Y. SC.4-6252 





tHe institute of design 


SPRING TERM starts FEBRUARY 13 
DEGREE COURSES IN: 


ARCHITECTURE | PRODUCT DESIGN 
PHOTOGRAPHY | VISUAL DESIGN 
SERGE CHERMAYEFF, Director 

CATALOG: 632 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, lil. 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 
LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All yeer" round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 


ABBE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Advertising Art 
founded 1938 Veteran Approved 
Work-Scholarships for non-vets 


1697 Broadway N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


WINTER SESSION 
LAWRENCE BARRETT EDGAR BRITTON 
ROY GUSSOW LEW TILLEY 
















Classes in drawing, painting, basic design, 
_ Sculpture and graphic arts 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 


and School of Design 


Complete professional instruction in all branches 

fine = applied arts—38 studios—3 new build- 

ings—50 top ranking instructors—latest equipment— 

Seri ecien’ day, nighe and summer. 12 acre cam- 

pus. Catalog on request. 

Dept. 14—4415 Warwick Bivd., Kansas » Mo. 
Lithograph stones—rented and prin 
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QUOTING THE MASTERS ON 


LINEL GOUACHE 
COLORS... 


“Your violet is an absolute 
necessity to mix my 


reds MATISSE 


“Your Gouache are indispensa- 
ble for execution of my work.” 


BRAQUE 


and PICASSO erders 21 
LINEL GOUACHE COLORS 


U. 8. Agent Comeco 
U. 8. Distributors: 


41 East 8 th St. N.Y.C. 3, N.Y. 
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ART MATERIALS 
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SPECIAL 


$15 Oil Set Complete 
Only $12.50 «. 


# 
‘PICTURE FRAMES 
e 
aul Stqneaee MATERIALS 
DELIVERIES ANYWHERE 


T. R. BOGUT 


ot Arts Bulliding 
65 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK 5, W. J. 
- MARKET 3-9187 
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Artists’ Materials 
Everything my a —— A 


in a wide range of 
prices. Write for your copy today! 
E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
Artists’ Colourmen Since 1868 
- 140 SULLIVAN STREET NEW YORK 12, NEW YORK 
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(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER $ NILS HOGNET 
35 West 8th Street, New York City 


NATIONAL DirEcTOR AMERICAN ART WEEK: HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
R 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL 


Serious for Our Sculptors 
And Foundries 


We have used up the alphabet in 
our political activities. Some of our 
letters are back in the type case, like 
NRA, designating the Blue Eagle, re- 
ferred to as the “sick chicken,” which 
had its head chopped off by our Su- 
preme Court. Probably the most all- 
embracing of our endeavors is initialed 
ERP, which at our last report stands 
for European Recovery Program. 


Be that as it may, a number of our 
industrialists, manufacturers and busi- 
ness men read another meaning into 
those letters; and since we are primar- 
ily interested in those which affect our 
artists, we can understand why our art 
foundries translate it “Everlasting Re- 
coil Possible.” 


Suffering from the excessive price of 
copper before the war, and the military 
demands whigh took all of it during the 
war and fer some years afterwards, 
and the diversion of its skilled labor 
and artisans, our art foundries were 
hard hit. 


But this ERP—whatever it may stand 
for, unless it is controlled, can be the 
end of this industry in the United 
States. Countries subsidized by the bil- 
lions of dollars of our tax-payers money, 
including that of our foundries and 
their employees, are now shipping mon- 
uments and statuary into this country 
for much less than they can possibly 
be produced here. 


In the New York Herald Tribune last 
August was a story headed, “Italy Of- 
fers to Give Four Statues to the United 
States.” Give them to us! In a pig’s 
eye, as a skilled artisan in one of our 
largest factories explains it. This work 
is done by Italian labor that, to put it 
accurately, is on U. S. dole, as is the 
Government itself. In the meantime the 
employees of our factories are forced 
to seek other employment. And for this 
reason, talented young people are no 
longer apprenticing in this field. 


It is regrettable also that among our 
sculptors we find a few who go abroad 
for the casting of their statues. Their 
models are shipped abroad as “art in 
plaster,” and fe finished statues come 
back here as “art work’’—absolutely 
duty free. In the meantime, our tax- 
payers, including our artisans, are pay- 
ing the differential, and for the for- 
eign labor that produces it. These pat- 
riots may therefore make a greater 
profit for themselves. 


Thus are a few of our sculptors lend- 
ing themselves to the destruction of a 
vital industry. In the end this will af- 


fect them as it has affected their pro- 
fession, which, incidentally had been as 
hard hit as the worst casualties among 
the professions in this country. 


There must be a solution for this. 
There must be, other than cutting off 
relief to needy countries. But when 
that relief may be used against us or 
our people, it is bad,.and steps should 
immediately be taken to find a counter- 
relief. 


We believe this is so vital that you 
should write to your Congressmen to 
see that no part of our gratuities under 
ERP may be used to wreck our indus- 
tries or impoverish our people. This 
particular industry is in a very critical 
condition. It has been one of our prin- 
ciple war casualties. Help yourself as 
well as your fellow artists, _by doing 
this today. 


The League’s Honor Roll 


~Now that our American Art ‘Week 
is past, our State Chapters and art 
groups over the country should be ac- 
tive in connection with Honor Roll, 
thinking of extending honor to deserv- 


ing artists and art patnene if’. their 
territories. 


In no other way can such conspicuous 
recognition -be given them, :for these 
honors are conferred at the League’s 
Annual Dinner in April. This is always 
a notable gathering and the foremost 
in the arts are there. Many of our 
country’s great have been the proud 
recipients of these prized scrolls on 
past occasions. 


Here is opportunity to bring nation- 
wide acclaim to your own who merit it. 
We urge our State Chairmen and offi- 
cers and other organizations to busy 
themselves in behalf of those who de- 
serve to have their names emblazoned 
on the League’s Honor: Roll along with 
our foremost artists and patrons. You 
will also secure for them a beautiful 
scroll, designed by none other than the 
great Edward B. Edwards. Write for 
particulars to 

PauL W. WHITENER, 
National Director, Honor Roll, 
Hickory Museum of Art 
Hickory, North Carolina. 


The Winning Essays—Second Prize 

The jury which judged the Essay 
Contest inaugurated by the National 
League of American Pen Women, in 
their Collaboration with the League in 
the observance of American Art Week, 
awarded Second Prize to Florence B. 
Jacobs of Skowhegan, Maine, as an- 
nounced in our last issue. This prize 
winning essay is presented herewith: 
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How Art Enriches Our Practical Life 
By Florence B. Jacobs 


I can’t draw at all, not even one of those wavery houses 
' for the children or the kind of pine tree which is made with 
ID  erisscross lines. 

_ And I’m pretty busy. Life on a semi-farm takes in a 
_ great deal of canning, apple picking and leaf raking, even 
_ painting a porch or a shed now and then. 
: But is all this any reason why I can’t, while hanging over 
' a kettle waiting for the jelly to “sheet,” raise my eyes to a 
_ really good reproduction on the kitchen wall! Perhaps that 
' sunflower one which focuses in one golden beam all the 
| ivories and yellows of linoleum and tile. (I may change this 
~4 _ from season to season, so that a crisp winter snowscene cools 
rT, 
aN 





me during the August baking, or a lovely luminous garden 
blossoms when the howling northeaster rages outside.) 

Is it any reason why my fingers can’t be busy with the 
mending of an evening, while the Unfinished Symphony car- 


it ries my spirit on the sweep of its beautiful harmonies, and 
1g a misty Corot offers paths of enchantment whenever I 
glance up? 
Any reason at all why I can’t, on occasional trips to 
Ss. Portland, Boston, Quebec, spend a blessed afternoon in the 
ff local art museum, drifting from picture to picture, standing 
n bemused by line and color and majesty of conception? Then 
DF come away, eyes and soul filled, stayed almost, with beauty 
ld to last through the months ahead. (Just as we preserve the 
e crimson apples, the wine-tinged plums, against that season 
of barren orchards .. . just as I always take time through 
su our gorgeous New England autumn to wander down wood 
to roads and stand on hilltops, till I have learned by heart each 
er scarlet, mauve and russet shading, storing up all this color 
s- against the snowy monotone -ahead.) 
is Any reason why I can’t hoard up the pennies saved by 
al all this canning and darning? And then, some wonderful day, 
n- after much scanning of catalogues and wandering through 
as galleries, buy one favorite original, to love and to cherish ; 
ag from that time forth? 
And stimulated by the memory of glory and the good re} 
reproductions on my walls, I can at all times of’ the year ‘a 
arrange flowers or berries in graceful form and pleasant Pe 
ek contrast. (Wild cherry boughs in a pale green jug on each B&G 
rt side of the fireplace. Stiff little dahlias against a mist of FS 
IC- chickory, in the old milk glass. Bittersweet trailing’ its 7 
ll, orange berries over cream-colored pottery.) I can see that mS 
v- new paint, rugs, furniture, are carefully chosen to carry sg 
ir out a plan, not bought hit-or-miss..(And there will be a great as 
stimulus toward keeping orderly rooms . . . who could bear . 
us to let cluttered floors dim the glory of a Van Gogh? I can 
se carry into daily living all this reflected beauty of color and 
2's design . . . and make daily living itself an art. 
s What They Say of Your League 
ur It is good to know that when help is needed there is a 
1d place where it may be found. It is also good to know that 
on when such assistance is given it is appreciated. It is espe- 
cially gratifying when the recipients express thanks. 
1 Here are a few of the letters. They tell the story: 
it. From Annis Wilson—New York—“Thank you for your 
fi- helpful advice and counsel. It was a great pleasure to know 
sy that an appeal of mine for professional help should be an- 
le. swered so willingly and quickly. Such an organization de- 
ed serves a big boost, which I shall always give it.” 
th From Herbert Scheffel—Clifton, N. J—‘“Thank you for 
ou listening and believing me re your article in Art DiGEsT.” 
ul From Esther H. Voletsky—New York—“I appreciate your 
he ) courtesy and interest. It was helpful. I hope you can continue 
or your wonderful work for many more years. It is inspiring.” 


From Fred Sanchez—Brooklyn, N. Y.—“‘Among many 
practitioners in the field I have long been in accord with 
ll, the work you do and can sincerely express the wish that 
your organization’s benefits might extend to the many like 
myself who seek higher ethical as well as art values in the 
profession. Your articles in Art DiGcEsT are very constructive 

ze and helpful.” 





ay From George H. Tschamber—Jamaica, N: Y.—“Years 
al before I joined the League, I enjoyed your pages in ArT 
in Dicest which are so well written and give a world of in- 
in formation. Now I have profited from the constructive and 
k, informative advice I have received. I am happy to be a 
B. member of this group.” 

n- And these are my personal thanks to all the writers 
ze above and to those many whose letters are not printed. We 
h: Surely like hearing from you.—ALBERT T. REID. 
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CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
KN HIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History and Art Jan. 17- 
29: Gloria Calamar; To Feb. §: 
Industry in Albany.”’ 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art 7o Mar. 6&: 
Memorial Exhibition. 
Walters Art Gallery Jan. 18-Feb. 19: 
Chinese Porcelains. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Belvedere Gallery Jan.; 
Paintings & Scuipture. 
Brown Gallery Jan.; Modern Ameri- 
can Paintings. 

Copley Society Jan. 16-27; Frank 
Carson; Jan. $30-Feb. 10: M. F. 
Browne. 

Doll & Richards Jan.: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

Guild of Boston Artists 7o Jan, 21: 
Shelton; Jan. 28-Feb. 4: Heil. 
Institute of Contemporary Art 7o 
Jan. 21: A. H. Maurer Exhibition; 
Jan. 20-Feb. 19: Hallmark Art 
Award. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan.: War 
Memorial Exhibition. 

Smith Gallery Jan.; American Paint- 
ings. 

Vose Gallery Jan.; Portraits by Al- 
fred Jonniauz. 

CHICAGO, ILL. : 

Art Institute Jan.; Atelier 17: Prints 
by Stanley W. Hayter. k 

Chicago Galleries Association Jan.: 
Tunis Ponsen; John Bacus. : 

Frank J. Oehischlaeger Jan.: Paint- 
ings for the Home. 

Palmer House Galleries To Jan. 28: 
Roman, Diaz. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO : 

Taft Museum Jan.: Pre-Columbian 


Cone 


Drawings, 


Art. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Group Gallery To Jan. $1; Stan- 
ford Stevens, Watercolors. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 7 
Museum of Art To Jan. 26: Scottish 
Paintings. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts To Jan. 27: 
Robert 0. Chadeayne. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Jan, 29: 
H. ©. Kelly; Ceramics by Ball. 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Jan.: Dayton Society 
of Painters & Sculptors. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o Feb. 19: Portraits 
Through the Ages. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts Jan.: 28th Annual 
of Advertising €° Editorial~ Art. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum~7o Feb. 12: 
De Groot Loan .Collection. & Mod- 
ern Prints from Kamberg Colilec- 
tion. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute Jan.; 
Arts of Fernand Leger. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery Jo Jan. 29: “A New 
Direction in Printmaking.” 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Cowie Galleries Jan.; Harold Roten- 
berg. 

Esther's Alley Gallery Jan.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
Forsyte Gallery To Feb. 3: Jacques 
Lipcehitz, Drawings. 

Hatfield Galleries Jan.; Modern 
French & American Paintings. 
Stendahi Galleries Jan.: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 
Taylor Galleries Jan.; Contemporary 
American Painting. 

Vigeveno Galleries Jan.: Ignon Re- 
trospective. 

Frances Webb Galleries Jan.: Nan 
Daiziel. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

J. B. Speed Art Museum Jan.: Juli- 
ana Force & American Art, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Jan.: Eu- 
gene Atget’s Magic Lens; Sculp- 
ture, 

MIAMI, FLA. 

Terry Art Institute Jan.: Gonzalez, 
Edwards, Ridabock, Jones. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Feb. 5: The 
Art of Cezanne. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum Zo Jan. 29: Paintings 
& Their Preparatory Sketches. 
NEWARE, N. J. 

Newark Museum Jan.; “Route 4”; 
Weaving by Anni Albers. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum of Art 7o Feb. 9: 
3 Centuries American Printmaking. 
NORFOLE, VA. 

Museum of Arts & Sciences Jan.: 
Paul Klee; Blake, Buck & Smith. 
NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Memorial Museum 7o Jan. 
29: Crafts of Mexico. 

OAKLAND, CALIF, 

Art Gallery To Jan. 29; Geza Kende; 
Jonathan Batchelor, Sculpture. 

Mills College Zo Feb. 15 Zygmund 
Sazevich, Sculpture; Prints. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Art Center Jo Jan. 31: 
Eakins. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Art Museum 70 Feb. 6&5: 
Frank Sapousek, Paintings € 
Sketches. 

ORONO, ME. 

University of Maine Jan.: Louis A. 
Evan & Kerr Eby; “Sculpture Les- 
son.” 

PASADENA, CALIF, 

Art Institute 7o Jan. 29; Guy Rowe 
Portraits; Zorn Etchings. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance 7o Jan. 29: Bernard 
Reder Woodcuts & Sculpture. 

de Braux Jan.: Valtat, Gali € Col- 
lato. 

Pennsylvania Academy Jan. 21-Feb. 
26: 145th Annual. 

Print Club To Jan. 27: 22nd An- 
nual of Lithography. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts Center To Jan. 31: 
Samuel Rosenberg Retrospective. 
Carnegie Institute Jan.; Austrian ¢€ 
German Paintings from 1939 In- 
ternational; Prints from Wiggin 

Collection. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum 7o Jan. $31: “Egypt’’ 
—Photographs; Jack McLarty. 

Kharouba Gallery 7o Jan. 28: ‘Al- 
bert & Arthur Runquist. 

PROVIDENCE, BR. I. 

Museum of Art 7o Jan. 29: New 
England Painting & Sculpture, 
1949. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan. 25-Mar. 
5: Healy's Sitters. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. ; 

Crocker Gallery Jan.: Chinese Paini- 
ings from Chang Shu-Chi Collec- 
tion. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Jan.: Print Maker's 
Winter; Brooklyn Print Annual; 
Applique Exhibition. 

Washington University To Jan, 25: 
American Abstract Art. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Legion of Honor Jan.; Wentworth 
Collection; George Post. 

Museum of Art Jan.; 15th Anni- 
versary Exhibitions. 

Rotunda Gallery To Jan. 28: 8th 
Annual Pacific Coast Textile Show. 


Thomas 


31: Koker, Blais, Borah, Maxwell, 
Goodner. : 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum To Feb. 5: Puget 
Sound Group of Northwest Paint- 
ers. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club 7o Feb. 3: Wynne John- 


son, 
National Gallery To Jan. 22: Art 
Treasures from the Collections of 
Vienna, Loaned by the Austrian 
Government. 
Phillips Gallery To Jan, 31: Theo- 
doros Stamos. 
Watkins Gallery To Jan. 29: 7th 


Annual Artists’ Guild of Wash- 
ington. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Norton Gallery Jan.: Archaic Chi- 
nese Jade; Chinese Scroli Paint- 
ings. 

WICHITA, KANS. 

Art Museum Jan.: Currier & Ives 
Prints. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center 7o Jan. 29: Delaware 
Architects Exhibition, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum 7o Jan. $1: Printing 
jor Commerce; Advertising Art. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ACA Gallery (63E57) Jan. 2-21: 
Elizabeth Olds; Jan. 16-Feb. 4: 
Maxwell Gordon. 

A-D Gallery (130W46) To Jan. 27: 
Pratt Institute Students’ Work. 
ALA (77 5th) To Feb. 4: Helen 
Silver. 

American-British Art Gallery (122 
E55) To Jan. 21; Peter Evershed; 
Jan. 21-Feb. 11: Grandma Moses. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) Jan. 9- 
= Pearl Schoch Ethelwyn Bra- 

8h. 


An American Place (509 Mad.) 
To Feb. 4: John Marin. 

Artists Gallery (851 Lex.) To Jan. 
19; “Critics Selected Exhibition’ ; 
dan, 21-Feb. 9: T. Tofel. 

AAA (711 5th) Jan. 9-28: Arbit 
Blatas; Jan. 23-Feb. 11: Julio de 
Diego. 

Audubon Society (1000 5th) Jan.: 
Peterson, Birds of Newfoundland. 
Acquavella (38E57) Jan.: Old Mas- 
ters. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Jan.: 
American Paint le 

Barbizon Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
To Feb. 5: Jane Love, Sculpture. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Mad.) Zo 
Jan. 31: Group Exhibition. 
Belmont Gallery (26E55) Jan. 9- 
21: Belmont Color-Music Paintings. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) 7'o Jan. 25: 
Nancy Ranson, Gouaches; Jan. 25- 
Feb. 11: Mary Turley Robinson, 
Watercolors, Drawings. 

Brooklyn Museum (E’Pkwy.) Jan. 
20-Feb. 13: Art School Students’ 
Show. 

Arthur Brown Gallery (2W46) Jan. 
17-Feb. 17: Bourges System of 
seas Pictures for Reproduc- 
ion, 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Jan. 16- 
Feb. 11; Juan Gris, 

Carlebach Gallery (937 3rd) To Feb. 
4: Ingle, 

Carré Gallery (712 5th) Jan.; Pi- 
casso. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) 
Modern French Paintings. 

Charles Fourth Gallery (51 Chas.) 
To Feb. 2: Ralph Dubin. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Jan. 20: Abanavas, Religious Paint- 
ings; Jan. 23-Feb. 11: Selig Mor- 
genrath, 

Creative Gallery (20W15) Zo Feb. 
11; Joseph Gans. 

Delius Gallery (116E57) Jan.: Amer- 
ican Drawings. 

Demotte Galiery (39E51) Jan.: Sis- 
ter M. Noreen, 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) Jan. 
23-28: Creative Art for Commerce, 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) Jan.: 
Modern French Paintings. 

Durlacher Gaileries (11E57) Jo Jan. 
28: Leonid. 

Egan Galleries (63E57) Jan.: Mod- 
ern Paintings & Sculpture. . 

Eggleston Gallery (161W57) 7o Jan. 
22: Emily Lowe Awards; Jan. 23- 
Feb. 4: Garrett B, Conover. 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) 7o Jan. 
29: Bronx Artists Guild. 

Emmerik Gallery (662 Lex.) Jan. 
26-Feb. 12: Trude Waehner. 

Feig] Gallery (601 Mad.) 7o Jan. 
31: Kokoschka, Kaufmann, Kraus- 
kopf, Vytiacil. 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) Jan. 16- 
31: R. J. Lee; To Jan. 22: Wail- 
lace Morgan. 

Friedman Gallery (20E49) Jan.: 
Book-Jacket Designers Guild Ez- 
hibition. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Feb. 11: Anton Faistauer. 

Grand Central Art Gallery (16 
Vand.) To Jan. 28: New Year's 
Selection of Watercolors; Still-Life 
Group. 

Grand Central Art Gallery (718 
Mad.) Jan.: Group Exhibition. 

Hewitt Gallery (18E69) To Jan. 
28: Group Exhibition. 

— Gallery (26E55) Jo Jan. 31: 

eid. 

Janis Gallery (15E57) To Jan. 28: 
Louis Vivin. 

Jewish Museum (5th at 92) To 
Feb. 12: Jewish Culture Congress 
Annual Show. 

Kennedy Gallery (758 Sth) Jan.: 
Paintings Under $200. 

Kieemann Galleries (65E57) To 
Jan, 31: Hans Moller. 

Knoedier Galleries (14E57) Jan. 23- 
feb. 11: Maurice . 

Kootz Gallery (600 Mad.) Jo Jan. 
30: Adolph Gottlieb. 

Kraushaar Gallery (32E57) To Jan. 
28: Maurice Prendergast. 

Laurel Gallery (108E57) Jan. 15- 
27: Brooklyn Museum School Fac- 
ulty-Student Exhibition. 

Levitt Gallery (559 Mad.) To Jan. 
30: Virginia Berresford. 

Little Carnegie (146W57) Jan.: 
Paintings of A.S.L. Students. 


Lipton Gallery (791 Lex.) Jan.: 
Andre Girard € Others. 


Luyber Galleries (112E57) 
Gerrit Hondius. 


Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Zo Jan. 
21; Carl Gaertner; Jan. 23-Feb. 11: 
Constance Richardson. 

Marquie Gallery (16W657) Jan. 20- 
30: Arnold Friedman, 

Matisse Gallery (41E57) Jan.; Du- 
buffet, Paintings 1943-49. 

Metropolitan Museum (82 & 5th) 
To Jan. $1: Hand-Wrought Silver; 
Mexican Prints; Japanese Prints; 
Iranian Art Treagures. 


Jan.; 


Feb.: 


Midtown Galleries (605 Mad. 4 
Jan, 28: Caricatures of ‘Aanorical 
Artisis—Isabella Howland. 

Milch Galleries (55E57) To Jan 

22: Gordon Samstag. 3 
useum of Modern Art (1 

ne Paul Klee. hie 
useum of Non-Objective Painti 
aeerk 5th) Jan.: Group Exhibe 
ion. 

Museum of the City of New Yo: 
(5th & 104) From Jan. 18: New 
York a Half-Century Ago; Photo- 
graphs by Byron. 

National Arts Club (15 Gram. Pk.) 
To Feb. 1; 52nd Members’ <An- 
nual. 

Newcomb-Macklin Gallery (15E57) 
dan.: American Paintings. 

New Art Circle (41E57) Jan.: Group 
Exhibition. t 

Newman Gallery (150 Lex.) Jan.: 
19th Century Still Lifes; Paintings, 

New School (66W12) Jan. 18-Feb, 
7: Mario Carreno. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Jan.: 
Distinctive Paintings. 

Newton Gallery (11E57) 
25: Regina Gilbert. 

New York Circulating Library of 
Paintings (640 Mad.) Jan.: Old 
Masters and Modern Paintings. 

New York Historical Society (Cent, 
Pk. W. & 77) To April 9: Ver- 
non Howe Bailey, Drawings of New 


To Jan, 


ork. 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) Jan.: Mod- 
ern French Paintings. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Jan, 
23-Feb. 11: William Lester. 

Betty Parsons Gallery (15E57) To 
Jan. 21; Mark Rothko; Jan, 23- 
Feb. 11: Barnett Newman, Amy 


Lee. 

Pen & Brush Club (16E10) To Jan. 
23: Watercolors; Jan. 23-Feb. 9: 
Paintings, Vilas; Colton; Sculpture, 
Richardson. 

Peridot Gallery (6E12) To Jan. 28: 
Studio 74, Colored Woodblocks. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) To Jan. 28: 
Mid-Century Perspective; Jan. 30- 
Feb. 25: Joseph Glasco. 

Perspectives Gallery (34E51) To 
Jan. 28: Flocon Drawings &€ Etch- 
ings for Eluard Poems. 

Pinacotheca (40E68) To Jan. 31: 
A, E. Gallatin. 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park) Jan.: 
Contemporary Portraits. 

Pyramid Gallery (59E8) Jan. 19- 
Feb. 7: Routhentein & Sexton. 

Regional Arts (155E46) T7o Jan. 
29: Jenny-Lynn Franklin. 

Rehn Gallery (683 5th) To Jan. 28: 
Henry Lee McFee. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riv. Dr.) 
To Jan. 22: Art News Amateur 
Show. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) To 
Feb. 9: Beauford Delaney. 

Rosenberg Galleries (16E57) To 
Jan. 28: Marsden Hartley. 

Salmagundi Club (47 6th) 7o Jan. 
27: Paintings, Prints for Auction, 

Salpeter Gallery (36W56) To Jan. 
21: Irving Lehman. 

Scalamandre Museum (20W55) Jan.; 
Silks of the Harmonists; Ecclesi- 
astical Vestments. 

Bertha Schaefer Gallery (32E57) To 
Jan. 21; Wallace Mitchell; Jan. 
23-Feb. 11: Ary Stiliman. 

Schaeffer Gallery (52E58) Jan.: 
Old Masters; Jan. 28-Feb. 15: 
Lotte Lehmann “Songs in Paini- 
ing.” 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Jan.; Old Masters. 

Sculptors Gallery (4W8) To Jan. 
31: Sculpture, 1949. 

Seligmann Gallery (5E57) To Jan. 
28: Ralph Rosenborg. 

Serigraph Galleries (38W57) Jan. 9- 
Feb. 4: Serigraphs for Children; 
Gifts to the Tel Aviv Museum. 

E & A Silberman Galleries (32E57) 
Jan.: Old Masters. 

Statler Gallery (33 & 7th) Jan.: 
Bert W. Wein. 

Tribune Art Center (100W42) Jan.; 
Francesco Tortosa. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld Galleries (21 
E57) To Jan. $1: Viaminck. 

Van Loen Gallery (49E9) Jan. 19- 
81: Van Berkel. 

Catherine Viviano Gallery (42E57) 
Jan, 24-Feb. 18: & Italian Painters. 
Village Art Center (224 Wav.) To 
Jan. 27: Prizewinner of 6th Open 
Watercolor Show. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) To Jan. 
$1: Faggi, Sculpture & Drawings. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) To Feb. 
5: Contemporary American Paint- 
ing. 

Wildenstein Gallery (19E64) Jan. 
18-Feb. 25: Loan Exhibition of 
Rembrandt. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) To Jan. 
28: Louis Schanker. 

Howard Young Gallery (1E57) Jan. 
Old Masters. 
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\ It is not in quality alone that Shiva Oils 
W Ell B IS d | i$ Va ()| prove their superiority. They are more 


economical in use. Artists report that 

they get from 2 to 7 times as much color per tube. 

An independent laboratory has actually found that 
one of our Signature Oils tested had 11 times 

the tinctorial strength of a comparably priced brand. 
Maximum pigment . . . minimum oil — that’s 

why Shiva constantly gives you more color per tube. 
No fillers, adulterants or “stabilizers” —nothing 


There's a but pure color, brilliant, permanent and uniform. 


Complete Palette 


of Shiva 4 You can’t buy better oils for the money. 
Signature Oils 4 


Full 40 ce to each tube) ¢ : oats ; 
= ith ste a5¢ i write to one of the distributors listed below. 


Cadmiums 60c and 70c 
Zinc or Titan White 


(hs) ) shiva caseins signature oils standard oils 


Most Versatile Premium Quality at None Finer 
Colors Perfected Student Prices at Any Price 


a y ssititi as 
artists colors satesad ies of color of integrity 


433 W. Goethe St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 


Eastern Distributor 
Philip Rosenthal 
47 E. 9th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Western Distributor 
The Morilla Co. 
819 So. Coronado St., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 


Midwest Distributor 
E. D. St. John Co. 
1521 So. State St., Chicago 5, III. 
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reduces Geers Mowltn 


prices in U.S.A. 


Substantial reductions effective immediately on 
Winsor & Newton British-made products. 

For example, the popular Designers’ Opaque 
Water Colors—generally considered the finest of 
their kind, and comprising a range of 59 colors 
for Gouache painting, and for textile and general 
designing—are now priced at 35¢ for Series 1; 
50¢ for Series 2; 75¢ for Series 3. Send for 

the complete list of our new low prices. 


THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. * MONTREAL * OTTAWA 
TORONTO * VANCOUVER * WINNIPEG—CANADIAN AGENTS 








